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REMARKS  0\  THE  IMPORT  OF  THE  WORD  “  HEAVENS" 

In  2  Peter  iii.  13. 

“The  heavens  beings  on  6re  shall  be  dissolved.” 

We  shall  first  explain  the  radical  idea  of  the  term  trans¬ 
lated  ‘‘  Heaven,  or  Heavens.”  The  first  place  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  Gen.  i.  J .  “  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the  radical  idea  of  the  term,  simply 
by  adverting  to  a  translation :  we  must  of  necessity  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  original.  The  w^ord  translated  “  heavens,”  is,  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  There  is  considerable  diversity  of 

sentiment  among  philologists  respecting  the  derivation  of  this 
word ;  some  there  are  who  derive  it  from  CDiy  ibi,  an  adverb 
of  place,  and  which  respects  an  object  at  a  distance  from  us. 
Agreeably  to  this  derivation  of  the  word,  the  heavens  are  so 
called  in  consequence  of  their  distance  from  the  earth.  Others 
there  are  who  derive  it  from  oiy,  nomen^  gloria^  decus,  because 
they  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  glorious  of  the  works  of 
God.  Others  there  are  who  view  it  as  a  compound  word, 
composed  of  ignis,  fire,  and  a'D,  aqua,  water.  This  diver¬ 
sity  of  sentiment  clearly  proves  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
original  word  to  its  source,  or  of  ascribing  to  it  its  appropriate 
idea.  In  our  opinion,  neither  of  the  derivations  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  are  agreeable  to  the  idiom  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  or  expressive  of  any  property  peculiar  to  the  heavens  ; 
we,, therefore,  with  diffidence  reject  them. 
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To  those  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  it  certainly  will  be  unnecessary  to  affirm,  that  the 
participles  of  verbs  are  frequently  transformed  into  nouns. 
This,  to  a  critical  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  is  important,  and 
from  it  he  may  deduce  important  conclusions ;  for,  by  this 
peculiar  idiom,  he  not  only  discovers  the  name  of  an  object, 
but  also  the  reason  of  the  name.  This  observation,  we  think, 
is  happily  illustrated  in  the  w’ord  under  consideration, 
translated  “  heavens.”  We  have  not  much  hesitancy  in  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  a  participial  noun.  It  is  strictly  a  participle  of 
kalj  of  the  verb  ZD\y,  posuit.  The  general  idea  involved  in 
this  word,  is  to  arrange  with  art,  with  care,  and  in  a  regular 
order.  Agreeably  to  this  derivation  of  the  word,  and  to  the 
power  of  the  present  participle  of  kal,  the  word  literallj  ren¬ 
dered  is,  “  that  which  arranges,  w  hich  disposes  according  to  a 
pre-established  arrangement.”  Now  this  we  conceive  to  ^be 
the  real  import  of  the  word 

Still,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty  attending  this  solution 
of  the  term  ;  for,  as  yet,  we  have  not  discovered  ivhat  it  is, 
what  is  the  nature  and  the  composition  of  the  agent, — which 
thus  has  the  tendency  to  dispose,  according  to  a  pre-estab¬ 
lished  arrangement.  This  difficulty  Moses  himself  solves  in 
Gen.  i.  8  “  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven.”  Here, 

you  perceive,  Moses  explains  the  word  ‘‘  heaven”  by  I 
another  word,  less  difficult  of  solution,  but  embracing  the  i 
same  idea.  Heaven,  then,  and  firmament,^'*  are  converti¬ 
ble  terms.  The  word  rendered  “  firmament”  is  in  the 
Hebrew'.  This  w'ord  properly  signifies  expanse  or  extension, 
and  is  the  name  given  by  God  to  designate  the  whole  ex¬ 
panse  between  our  earth  and  the  remotest  regions  of  the^xed 
stars.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  expanse  ^  What  is  its  | 
composition.^  To  this  we  reply,  it  is  that  celestial  fluid  or 
air  which  surrounds  our  globe,  and  w  hich  pervades  every  part 
of  the  universe.  Nor  are  there  any  other  words  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language  to  express  the  idea  which  w  e  attach  to  the  term 
atmosphere  or  air,  than  uD'W,  which  we  render  “  heavens,”  or 
which  we  render  ‘‘  firmament.”  Thus  we  read  of  the 
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**  fowls  of  heaven,”  viz.  which  fly  in  the  air ;  waters  of 
heaven,”  viz.  rain  from  the  clouds  which  float  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Here  then  we  have  the  specific  sense  in  which  we  are 
to  understand  the  word  “  heavens.”  It  is  a  term  equivalent 
to  atmosphere,  air,  or  ether.  Now  this  atmosphere  or  celestial 
fluid  is  designated  or  expanse,  because  it  is  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  universe.  -  It  is  also  called  heavens, 

literally  that  which  disposes  in  order,  from  a  regard  to  its  chy- 
mical  properties,  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  nature,  in  producing  and  preserving  the  equilibrium 
of  the  universe. 

The  composition  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are  so 
well  understood,  that  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  state  them  to 
our  readers ;  those  of  them  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
modern  discoveries  in  chymistry,  will  be  under  no  necessity  of 
being  informed ;  and  those  who  are  not,  would  not,  probably, 
comprehend  us  if  we  should.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
that  subtile  fluid  which  pervades  creation,  and  to  which,  in  our 
opinion,  Moses  adverts  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that 
these  principles  combined,  were  the  mighty  agents  under 
God  of  reducing  chaos  into  order,  of  “  dividing  the  waters 
from  the  waters,”  as  Moses  speaks  in  Gen.  i.  5.  and  of 
preserving  the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the  beauty  which  at 
present  are  perceptible  in  the  various  and  wonderful  works  of 
God. 

Our  readers,  from  this  explanation  of  our  sentiments  upori 
this  subject,  will  now  perceive  the  reason  why  we  derived 
iD'W  from  CDiy  posuit,  to  place,  to  arrange  in  order,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  those  derivations  which  we  rejected.  The  word  under 
consideration  is  in  the  participial  of  kal,  and,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  literally  signifies  “  that  which  arranges,  or 
which  has  the  tendency  to  dispose  of  in  a  regular  order.’^ 
Now,  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  “  firmament”  or  “  hea¬ 
vens,”  as  we  have  it  in  our  translation,  all  was  disorder  and 
confusion.  God  works  ^  by  means  ;  and,  in  order  to  produce 
regularity  and  order  out  .  of  this  disorder  and  confusion,  he 
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creates  a  new  substance,  the  influence  of  which,  operating  upon 
the  original  chaosj  was  such  as  to  be  instrumental  in  producing 
the  present  stale  of  our  system.  This  substance  was  the 
“  air,’’  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  is  designated  by 
Moses,  ‘‘  that  which  arranges,”  from  a  reference  to  its 

qualities,  as  being  calculated  to  produce  and  preserve  the 

harmonv  of  the  universe. 

0 

Heaven,  then,  is  a  word  which  comprehends  that  immea¬ 
surable  expanse,  which  reaches  from  the  surface  of  our  globe 
up  to  the  throne  of  God. 

While,  however,  this  is  the  general  idea  of  the  word  “  hea¬ 
vens,”  still  this  does  not  prevent  a  particular  application  of  the 
term,  and  thereby  designating  particular  regions,  all  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  name  heavens,”  but  yet  possessing  some 
adventitious  properties  peculiar  to  themselves.  By  examining 
the  several  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  heavens” 
occurs,  we  shall  perceive  the  correctness  of  this  observation ; 
we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  employed  to  specify  several  dis¬ 
tinct  regions,  all  bearing  some  relation  to  each  other,  but  vet 
strongly  marked  by  local  peculiarities.  The  following  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  several  regions  of  space,  all  comprehended 
under  the  name  ^  heavens,”  will  exemplify  the  obsenation  wf 
have  made. 

1st.  The  word  ••  heavens”  has  respect  to  that  particulai 
regi  ju  of  space  denominated  the  atmosphere.  By  atmosphei^ 
we  understand  the  air  which  is  peculiar  to  our  system,  k 
which  the  clouds  are  suspended,  and  which  is  occasionalij 
enlivened  bv  the  blazing  meteors  of  night.  To  this  section  o: 
space  we  must  refer  the  following  scriptural  expressions; 
*•  fowls  of  heaven  “  waters  of  heaven  “  God  caused  fire 
and  brimstone  to  ram  from  heaven “  dew  of  heaven  f 
••  clouds  of  heaven ‘‘  winds  of  heaven,”  izc.  In  all  thes^ 
expressions  heaven”  has  immediate  respect  to  that  portion 
of  the  cdcitial  fluid  denominated  the  atmosphere. 

2,  The  Scriptures  employ  the  word  heavens”  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  ethereal  and  starry  worlds,  which  blaze  in  the  pathless 
immensity  of  space.  To  these  the  Psalmist  adverts  in  th^ 
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l&th  Psalm,  ‘‘  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work.” 

3.  .The  Scriptures  also  employ  the  term  “  heavens”  to  de¬ 
signate  the  empyrean  heavens ;  the  peculiar  residence  of  an¬ 
gels;  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  of  the  glori¬ 
fied  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  heaven  is  opposed  to  hell, 
tfie  residence  of  the  damned.  It  is  characterized  in  Scripture 
by  a  variety  of  epithets ;  such,  for  instance,  as  “  the  third 
heaven,”  so  called,  we  presume,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to 
those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  It  is  also  called 
“  the  heaven  of  heavens  ;”  “  the  paradise  of  God,”  &ic.  That 
there  is  such  a  place  in  some  region  of  infinite  space,  wherein 
the  great  God  holds  near  and  intimate  communion  with 
saints  and  angels,  and  where  He  eminently  displays  the  un¬ 
created  splendours  of  his  throne,  is  a  doctrine  clearly  stated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

These  are  the  three  senses  in  which  the  word  under  consider¬ 
ation  is  taken  in  the  word  of  God.  Now  the  question  is,  To 
which  of  these  does  the  Apostle  advert  in  the  passage  before 
us.^”  This  question  it  is  now  our  intention  to  answer.  We 
shall  examine  the  different  heavens  in  order,  and  by  this  means, 
the  presumption  is,  that  we  shall  obtain  the  true  solution  of 
the  passage. 

1st.  The  first  idea  attached  to  the  word  “  heavens,”  to 
which  we  shall  advert,  is  that  of  the  empyrean  heavens.  Now, 
to  us,  it  is  manifest,  that  these  heavens  shall  not  be  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  dissolution.  The  heavens  in  which  angels  worship, 
and  in  which  the  great  God  is  represented,  as  having  estab¬ 
lished  his  throne,  are  certainly  not  contaminated  by  the  sin  of 
man,  and  certainly  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  can  sanction 
the  opinion,  should  any  cherish  it,  that  they  shall  perish  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  judgment-day. 

2d.  The  next  import  of  the  word  beavxns,”  which  we 
shall  examine,  is,  that  of  the  ethereal  or  starry  heavens.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  portion  of  the  works  of  God.  SuflBce  it  to 
say,  that,  by  the  ethereal  heavens  we  understand  the  sun,  the 
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moon,  and  the  several  planets  which  are  connected  with  the 
solar  system.  We  also  comprehend  the  known  and  the  unknown 
worlds  which  roll  in  the  immeasurable  expanse ;  to  this  ex- 
panse,  imagination  itself  can  fix  no  boundary  line — She  is  lost  in 
the  subject — Suns  beyond  suns  illumine  systems  beyond  systems 
in  the  patliless  immensity  of  space.  Now,  to  us  it  appears 
highly  improbable,  that  these  “  heavens,”  or  that  even  a  part 
of  them,  shall  be  dissolved  in  the  final  conflagration.  That 
they  are  inhabited  by  rational,  and  probably  by  unsinning  be¬ 
ings,  is  a  proposition  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  the  purest 
philosophy.  Analogy  confirms  the  deduction  ;  and  sure  we 
are,  that  revelation  does  not  contradict  it.  Such  then  being 
the  constitution  of  the  starry  heavens,  comprehending  suns  on 
suns,  which  continually  blaze,  and  which  enlighten  worlds  un¬ 
known,  to  infer  that  they  shall  perish  in  the  fires  of  the  judg¬ 
ment-day,  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  the 
principles  of  religion.  Pray,  what  necessary  connexion  has 
the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  with  this  terrestrial  globe  ? 
What  the  countless  millions,  who  walk  in  the  planetary  worlds  ? 
Or  what  the  myriads  who  tread  the  milky  way  ?  They  most 
undoubtedly  are  not  obnoxious  to  Jehovah’s  justice  for  the  sins 
of  man  ;  and,  consequently,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude, 
that  any  part  of  the  ethereal  heavens  shall  perish  in  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  this  earth.  The  strong  presumption  is,  that  they  shall 
shine  with  undiminished  brilliancy,  when  the  Angel  of  Judg¬ 
ment  shall  have  pronounced  the  ruin  of  this  world. 

3d.  We  now  necessarily  come  to  the  third  and  last  idea  at¬ 
tached  to  the  term  “  heavens,”  which  w  as,  as  our  readers  will 
recollect,  the  atmosphere.  By  the  atmosphere  we  understand 
the  air,  and  the  various  principles  of  wdiich  it  is  composed. 
That  the  w^ord  “  heavens”  bears  this  interpretation,  we  have 
already  evinced  ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  we  presume  will  be  manifest,  from  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  : 

1st.  Heaven  and  earth  is  a  Hebraism,  and  is  a  phrase  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  import  with  “  in  the  Greek,  and 

world,”  in  the  English.  Now  the  Greek  “  koc-|u,o5,”  and  the 
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English  “  world,”  comprehends  every  thing  which  constitutes 
a  component  part  of  this  system  ;  whatever  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  whether  fire,  air,  water, 
earth,  is  all  included  in  the  terrii  world.”  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  there  is  no  one  word 
which  expresses  this  comprehensive  idea ;  the  Hebrews,  con¬ 
sequently,  had  recourse  to  circumlocution  to  convey  this  idea, 
and  the  phrase  which  they  employed  was  “  heaven  and  earth 
“  Heaven  and  earth,”  when  uttered  by  a  Jew,  meaning  neither 
^jjfipre  nor  less  than  the  word  “  world,”  when  mentioned  by  us. 

A  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  will  satisfy  our  readers  of  his  frequent  use  of  Hebraisms, 
in  order  to  express  his  sentiments ;  which,  though  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  he 
wrote,  were,  notwithstanding,  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  he  wrote. 

2d.  Another  reason  which  we  assign  for  the  exposition  we 
have  given  of  the  word  heavens,”  is  the  analogy  of  the 
apostle’s  reasoning.  This  epistle  was  written  by  Peter  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  his  object  in  writing  it  was  to  confirm 
believers  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  some  plausible  objections  which  the  libertines 
of  that  period  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  world,  and  the  final  judgment.  The  infidels  then^  as 
now,  sarcastically  inquired,  ‘‘  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming ;  for,  say  they,  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.” 
This  is  free-thinking  with  a  witness  !  to  conclude  that  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  world  would  not  occur,  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  occurred,  or  that  as  yet  there  were  no  visible  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  its  approach  !  Truly,  truly,  this  was  logic  indeed  ! 
Puerile,  however,  as  was  this  objection,  the  apostle  deemed  it 
prudent  to  obviate  its  sophistry.  He  directly  shows  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  infidel  hypothesis,  by  adverting  to  this  great 
principle  in  the  government  of  God,  viz.  that  “  his  ways  arc 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts,”  and  conse- 
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moon,  and  the  several  planets  which  are  connected  with  the 
solar  system.  We  also  comprehend  the  known  and  the  unknown 
worlds  which  roll  in  the  immeasurable  expanse ;  to  this  ex* 
pause,  imagination  itself  can  fix  no  boundary  line — She  is  lost  in 
the  subject — Suns  beyond  suns  illumine  systems  beyond  systems 
in  the  pathless  immensity  of  space.  Now,  to  us  it  appears 
highly  improbable,  that  these  “  heavens,”  or  that  even  a  part 
of  them,  shall  be  dissolved  in  the  final  conflagration.  That 
they  are  inhabited  by  rational,  and  probably  by  unsinning  be¬ 
ings,  is  a  proposition  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  the  purest 
philosophy.  Analogy  confirms  the  deduction ;  and  sure  we 
are,  that  revelation  does  not  contradict  it.  Such  then  being 
the  constitution  of  the  starry  heavens,  comprehending  suns  on 
suns,  which  continually  blaze,  and  which  enlighten  worlds  un¬ 
known,  to  infer  that  they  shall  perish  in  the  fires  of  the  judg¬ 
ment-day,  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  the 
principles  of  religion.  Pray,  what  necessary  connexion  has 
the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  with  this  terrestrial  globe  ? 
What  the  countless  millions,  who  walk  in  the  planetary  worlds  ? 
Or  what  the  myriads  who  tread  the  milky  way  ?  They  most 
undoubtedly  are  not  obnoxious  to  Jehovah’s  justice  for  the  sins 
of  man  ;  and,  consequently,  we  have  no  rezison  to  conclude, 
that  any  part  of  the  ethereal  heavens  shall  perish  in  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  this  earth.  The  strong  presumption  is,  that  they  shall 
shine  with  undiminished  brilliancy,  when  the  Angel  of  Judg¬ 
ment  shall  have  pronounced  the  ruin  of  this  wwld. 

3d.  We  now  necessarily  come  to  the  third  and  last  idea  at¬ 
tached  to  the  term  “  heavens,”  which  was,  as  our  readers  will 
recollect,  the  atmosphere.  By  the  atmosphere  we  understand 
the  air,  and  the  various  principles  of  which  it  is  composed. 
That  the  word  ‘‘  heavens”  bears  this  interpretation,  we  have 
already  evinced  ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  we  presume  will  be  manifest,  from  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  : 

1st.  Heaven  and  earth  is  a  Hebraism,  and  is  a  phrase  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  import  with  “  in  the  Greek,  and 

world,”  in  the  English.  Now  the  Greek  “  »oerju,o5,”  and  the 
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English  ‘‘  world,”  comprehends  every  thing  which  constitutes 
a  component  part  of  this  system  ;  whatever  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  whether  fire,  air,  water, 
earth,  is  all  included  in  the  terrii  world.”  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  there  is  no  one  word 
which  expresses  this  comprehensive  idea ;  the  Hebrews,  con¬ 
sequently,  had  recourse  to  circumlocution  to  convey  this  idea, 
and  the  phrase  which  they  employed  was  “  heaven  and  earth 
“  Heaven  and  earth,”  when  uttered  by  a  Jew,  meaning  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  word  “  world,”  when  mentioned  by  us. 

A  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  will  satisfy  our  readers  of  his  frequent  use  of  Hebraisms, 
in  order  to  express  his  sentiments ;  which,  though  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  he 
wrote,  were,  notwithstanding,  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  he  wrote. 

2d.  Another  reason  which  we  assign  for  the  exposition  we 
have  given  of  the  word  ‘‘  heavens,”  is  the  analogy  of  the 
apostle’s  reasoning.  This  epistle  was  written  by  Peter  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  his  object  in  writing  it  was  to  confirm 
believers  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  some  plausible  objections  which  the  libertines 
of  that  period  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  world,  and  the  final  judgment.  The  infidels  then^  as 
noWy  sarcastically  inquired,  “  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming ;  for,  say  they,  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.” 
This  is  free-thinking  with  a  witness  !  to  conclude  that  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  world  would  not  occur,  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  occurred,  or  that  as  yet  there  were  no  visible  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  its  approach  !  Truly,  truly,  this  was  logic  indeed  ! 
Puerile,  however,  as  was  this  objection,  the  apostle  deemed  it 
prudent  to  obviate  its  sophistry.  He  directly  shows  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  infidel  hypothesis,  by  adverting  to  this  great 
principle  in  the  government  of  God,  viz.  that  “  his  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts,”  and  conse- 
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moon,  and  the  several  planets  which  are  connected  with  the 
solar  system.  W e  also  comprehend  the  known  and  the  unknown 
worlds  which  roll  in  the  immeasurable  expanse ;  to  this  ex¬ 
panse,  imagination  itself  can  fix  no  boundary  line — She  is  lost  in 
the  subject — Suns  beyond  suns  illumine  systems  beyond  systems 
in  the  pathless  immensity  of  space.  Now,  to  us  it  appears 
highly  improbable,  that  these  ‘‘  heavens,”  or  that  even  a  part 
of  them,  shall  be  dissolved  in  the  final  conflagration.  That 
they  are  inhabited  by  rational,  and  probably  by  unsinning  be¬ 
ings,  is  a  proposition  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  the  purest 
philosophy.  Analogy  confirms  the  deduction  ;  and  sure  we 
are,  that  revelation  does  not  contradict  it.  Such  then  being 
the  constitution  of  the  starry  heavens,  comprehending  suns  on 
suns,  which  continually  blaze,  and  which  enlighten  worlds  un¬ 
known,  to  infer  that  they  shall  perish  in  the  fires  of  the  judg¬ 
ment-day,  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  the 
principles  of  religion.  Pray,  what  necessary  connexion  has 
the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  with  this  terrestrial  globe  ? 
What  the  countless  millions,  who  walk  in  the  planetary  worlds.^ 
Or  what  the  myriads  who  tread  the  milky  way  ?  They  most 
undoubtedly  are  not  obnoxious  to  Jehovah’s  justice  for  the  sins 
of  man  ;  and,  consequently,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude, 
that  any  part  of  the  ethereal  heavens  shall  perish  in  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  this  earth.  The  strong  presumption  is,  that  they  shall 
shine  with  undiminished  brilliancy,  when  the  Angel  of  Judg¬ 
ment  shall  have  pronounced  the  ruin  of  this  w^orld. 

3d.  We  now  necessarily  come  to  the  third  and  last  idea  at¬ 
tached  to  the  term  ‘‘  heavens,”  which  was,  as  our  readers  will 
recollect,  the  atmosphere.  By  the  atmosphere  we  understand 
the  air,  and  the  various  principles  of  w^hich  it  is  composed. 
That  the  word  “  heavens”  bears  this  interpretation,  we  have 
already  evinced  ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  we  presume  will  be  manifest,  from  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  ; 

1st.  Heaven  and  earth  is  a  Hebraism,  and  is  a  phrase  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  import  with  “  in  the  Greek,  and 

world,”  in  the  English,  Now  the  Greek  koc-^5,”  and  the 
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English  ‘‘  world,”  comprehends  every  thing  which  constitutes 
a  component  part  of  this  system  ;  whatever  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  whether  fire,  air,  water, 
earth,  is  all  included  in  the  term  world.”  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  there  is  no  one  word 
which  expresses  this  comprehensive  idea ;  the  Hebrews,  con¬ 
sequently,  had  recourse  to  circumlocution  to  convey  this  idea, 
and  the  phrase  which  they  employed  was  “  heaven  and  earth 
‘‘  Heaven  and  earth,”  when  uttered  by  a  Jew,  meaning  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  word  “  world,”  when  mentioned  by  us. 

A  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  will  satisfy  our  readers  of  his  frequent  use  of  Hebraisms, 
in  order  to  express  his  sentiments  ;  which,  though  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  he 
wrote,  were,  notwithstanding,  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  he  wrote. 

2d.  Another  reason  which  we  assign  for  the  exposition  we 
have  given  of  the  word  “  heavens,”  is  the  analogy  of  the 
apostle’s  reasoning.  This  epistle  was  written  by  Peter  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  his  object  in  writing  it  was  to  confirm 
believers  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  some  plausible  objections  which  the  libertines 
of  that  period  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  world,  and  the  final  judgment.  The  infidels  then^  as 
rtou’,  sarcastically  inquired,  “  Where  is  the  promise  of  his 
coming ;  for,  say  they,  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  creation.” 
This  is  free-thinking  with  a  witness  !  to  conclude  that  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  world  would  not  occur,  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  occurred,  or  that  as  yet  there  were  no  visible  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  its  approach  !  Truly,  truly,  this  was  logic  indeed  ! 
Puerile,  however,  as  was  this  objection,  the  apostle  deemed  it 
prudent  to  obviate  its  sophistry.  He  directly  shows  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  infidel  hypothesis,  by  adverting  to  this  great 
principle  in  the  government  of  God,  viz.  that  “  his  ways  arc 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  bis  thoughts  as  our  thoughts,”  and  conse- 
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quently,  that  unless  we  could  look  through  the  whole  course  of 
events,  and  view  each  event  in  its  remote  connexions  and  final 
issues,  it  was  presumptuous  in  man  to  dare  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  Having  thus  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  the  infidel  objection,  he  reasons  from  analogy, 
and  proves,  that  the  dissolution  of  this  world  by  fire  is  neither 
incredible  nor. impossible.  He  lays  down  this  important  and 
well-attested  fact,  as  the  premises  from  which  he  deduces  his 
inference,  viz.  That  this  world  had  been  already  “  destroyed 
by  water  — Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  face  of  this  globe,  in 
consequence  of  the  deluge,  had  undergone  a  material  change, 
From  this  fact  he  infei's,  that,  seeing  this  world  hath  already 
experienced  a  revolution  by  water,  another  revolution  by  fire 
is  neither  incredible  nor  impossible,  Fier.  5,  6,  7,  The  de¬ 
duction  of  the  apostle  is  irrefragable ;  he  reasons  from  an  uc- 
knowledged  event,  and  infers  the  credibility  and  possibility  of 
another  event,  somew^hat  similar  in  nature,  though  still  future 
as  to  time.  Now  what  is  this  event,  the  possibility  of  which  he 
infers  ?  It  is  the  dissolution  of  the  ‘‘  heavens  and  the  earth,” 
But  how  does  he  infer  this?  From  the  fact,  that  these  very 
heavens  and  earth  have  already  undergone  a  material  revolu¬ 
tion  by  water,  and  consequently  that  another  revolution  of  the 
same  system,  by  one  of  the  great  agents  in  nature,  is  neither 
impossible  nor  incredible.  The  whole  force  of  the  apostle’s 
reasoning  depends  upon  this  assumption,  viz.  That  the  subject 
for  dissolution  by  the  fires  of  the  judgment-day,  is  none  other 
than  that  which  once  perished  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 

Now  what  was  that,  which  “  being  overflowed  with  water,” 
perished  ?  “  The  world  that  then  was,”  says  the  apostle. 

Now,  by  the  world,  we  understand  the  earth,  together  with  its 
atmosphere,  the  state  of  which  underwent  a  considerable 
change  by  the  flood  ;  consequently,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
of  the  apostle’s  argumentation,  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which  are  to  perish  by  fire  at  the  judgment-day,  is  none  other 
than  this  earth,  together  with  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
it.  The  heavens  then,  which  is  to  perish  by  fire,  is  none  other 
rivan  that  which  once  “  perished”  by  water,  viz.  the  atmos: 
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phere  of  our  globe.  Whether,  therefore,  we  have  respect  to 
the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  the  analogy  of  the  apos¬ 
tle’s  argument,  we  must  be  satisfied,  that  when  he  speaks  of 
heaven  he  only  means  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth. 

In  a  future  Number,  we  shall  give  a  few  thoughts  in  relation 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  heavens — Their  passing  away  with  a 
great  noise — As  also  respecting  the  “  New  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,”  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  and  which  are  re¬ 
presented  as  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

W  E  have  been  pleased,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  by  a  perusal 
of  the  ‘‘  Fii^t  Report  of  the  New-York  Sunday  School  Union 
Society.”  This  report,  whilst  it  presents  the  subject  to  public 
view* in  that  interesting  manner  which  it  deserves,  does  honour 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  committee  by  whom  it  has  been 
drawn  up.  No  efibrt,  individual  or  combined,  that  has  for  its 
object  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  Society,  can  be  viewed  with  indifierence  by 
the  friend  of  man.  But,  where  the  design  is  to  impart  religious 
instruction — to  improve  the  moral  character — to  direct  the 
eternal  destinies  of  immortal  man,  as  well  as  cultivate  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers — it  is  godlike — it  commands  our  veneration. 
Ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  are  closely  allied.  Liberty, 
power,  and  happiness,  only  thrive  when  nourished  by  intelli¬ 
gence  and  virtue. 

It  is  man^s  distinguishing  characteristic,  in  this  lower  crea¬ 
tion,  to  possess  faculties  capable  of  endless  progression  in 
improvement,  and  to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  speech,  by 
which  his  ideas  are  intelligibly  expressed.  This  is  a  noble  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  such  are  the  aids  which  art  affords,  that  our  in¬ 
tercourse  ^is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the 
voice — but  we  hold  converse  with  those  of  other  climes,  and 
distant  ages.  The  office  of  the  tongue  the  hand  performs — 
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tKe  oflSce  of  the  ear  the  eye  discharges,  so  that  thought  becomes 
visible,  transferable,  perpetuated.  The  arts  of  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  are  next  to  the  creation  of  a  new  faculty  :  they  are,  at  least, 
the  most  important  aids  to  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  our  so¬ 
cial  powers  are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  De¬ 
stroy  intellectual  communication,  and  you  check  the  growth 
of  mah  ;  improvement  is  at  an  end.  The  great  characteristics 
of  oiir  nature  are  inseparably  allied:  the  Psalmist  shows  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  min  i,  when  he 
calls  his  tongue  his  glory. 

The  basis  of  all  extensive  intellectual  improvement — the 
foundation  and  element  of  education,  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculty  for  perceiving  thought  made  visible — of  understanding 
written  language.  This  is  the  key  by  which  we  gain  admittance 
to  boundless  resources  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  history  and  experience  of  mankind,  and  pos¬ 
sess  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  researches,  so  that  the 
amount  of  intellectual  life  enjoyed,  is  incalculably  increased. 
So  common  is  the  art  of  reading  amongst  us,  that  we  enjoy  its 
privileges,  and  rarely  think  of  its  priceless  value  ;  it  was  the  first, 
and  an  indispensable  step,  in  that  process,  by  which  the  mind 
of  a  Newton  is  distinguished  from  that  of  an  Hottentot.  But, 
access  to  the  records  of  history,  the  stores  of  philosophy,  and 
the  various  sources  of  intellectual  entertainment,  is  not  the  whole 
nor  the  chief  privilege  of  the  art  of  reading.  (Jod  has  revealed 
himself  in  a  most  glorious  manner — explained  the  moral  rela¬ 
tions  and  obligations  of  man  ;  unfolded  the  hidden  counsels  of 
eternity  ;  proclaimed  his  grace,  and  opened  up  to  the  prospect 
those  heavens  where  his  throne  is  fixed  ;  and  all  these  treasures 
of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  and  truth,  are  contained  in  his  writ- 
ten  word.  It  is  the  Bible — the  book  that  utters  the  lively  oracles 
of  the  eternal  God,  without  the  faith  of  which  there  is  no  salva¬ 
tion.  But,  to  the  uninstructed,  this  is  a  sealed  book — its  bless¬ 
ings  are  unknown.  To  instruct  the  uninstructed — to  teach  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant,  who  have  no  other  means  of  being 
taught  to  read — to  read  God's  word — with  their  own  eyes  to 
examine  the  record  of  his  everlasting  love,  is  the  benevolent 
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design  of  the  “  Sunday  Schools.”  To  snatch  the  children 
of  penury  and  distress  from  the  depths  of  their  degradation, 
and  raise  them  to  the  station  of  men,  and  of  Christians — to 
pave  the  way  for  them  to  know  their  Father,  God — to  trace  the 
expressions  of  a  Saviour’s  love — to  contemplate  his  example, 
obey  his  precepts,  and  be  consoled  by  his  promises — to  be,  in 
a  secondary  sense,  the  saviours  of  their  souls,  is  the  labour  of 
Jove — the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  virtue,  made  by  those 
honoured  youth,  who,  imitating  his  example  who  “  went  about 
doing  good,”  have  volunteered  their  time  and  their  services  in 
the  heaven-born  employment  of  conducting  these  schools; — 
they  shall  not  be  without  a  reward  ;  their’s  is  a  benevolence  to 
be  measured  by  the  worth  of  immortal  souls.  The  instruction 
which  the  poor  thus  receive,  is  the  reflected  light  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  gospel  itself.  Whence  comes  this  spirit,  which  has 
descended  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  wherever  the  sun  of 
righteousness  has  shed  his  rays  ?  whence  all  this  expansion  of 
heart  whence  this  disinterestedness — these  mighty  efibrts,  in¬ 
dividual  and  social,  which  command  the  head,  the  hands,  and 
the  purse,  for  the  improvement,  the  comfort,  and  salvation 
of  man.^  where  is  \h^  fovntain  that  supplies  all  these  innumer¬ 
able  streams  of  charitable  bounty  that  refresh  the  world  ^ — It 
is  not  on  earth :  it  is  the  Spirit  of  charity  from  on  high  ;  it  is 
the  doing  of  the  Lord — it  is  not  mere  natural  feeling,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  common  sympathy,  that  has  induced  the  thousands 
throughout  the  Christian  world  to  deny  themselves  ease,  and 
bestow  their  diligent,  persevering,  painful  attention  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  wretched  poor — and  this  without  any  incentive 
from  earthly  pleasures,  or  honours,  or  compensation.  I  repeat 
it  again,  it  is  the  benevolence  of  the  gospel  which  in  this  our 
day,  is 'called  forth  and  exemplified  in  a  most  signal  manner; 
and  whilst  this  spirit,  so  generally  diffused,  connected  with  the 
facts  which  have  already  occurred,  is  the  pledge  of  future  suc¬ 
cess,  we  may  view  it,  in  the  government  of  the  God  of  pro¬ 
vidence  and  of  grace,  as  the  prelude  of  brighter  glories.  All 
God’s  works  are  progressive — from  chaos  arose  order,  light, 
beauty,  life.  His  truth  was  gradually  evolved,  whilst  at  sun- 
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dry  times,  and  in  divers  manners”  he  spake  unto  the  fathers, 
until  the  volume  was  complete.  But  when  complete,  the  te*» 
dious  process  of  transcribing  made  it  a  treasure  possessed  by 
few — until  the  art  of  printing  gave  it  more  general  circulation. 
Still  multitudes  of  poor  and  ignorant  w  ere  without  the  precious 
deposit.  To  scatter  his  word  throughout  the  worlds  as  the  last 
great  stage  of  the  progression,  God  has  raised  up,  organized, 
cherished,  and  prospered  “  Bible  Societies.”  The  success  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  marked  by  a  similar  progression.  Being 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  it  grew  under  persecution ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  took  captive  the 
throne  of  the  Cesars.  And  the  fruits  of  Christianity  have  kept 
pace  with  its  extension.  They  comprehend  all  that  is  fair,  and 
lovely,  and  beneficent,  and  blessed,  upon  God’s  earth. 

But,  for  our  age  has  been  reserved  the  honour  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  outskirts  of  society,  the  dark  abodes  of  uninstruct¬ 
ed  poverty — to  search  up  the  outc^ts  from  civilization — 
obeying  the  impulse  from  on  high,  afiectionately  to  take  them 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  where  their  hearts  shall  be  cheered 
by  the  light  of  Heaven.  When  these  things  enter  into  the 
signs  of  the  times,  what  may  we  not  expect  that  God  will 
achieve  ^  Such  is  the  work  in  which  the  teachers  and  super¬ 
intendents  have  embarked.  They  have  the  honour  of  being 
co-workers  with  God.  To  fescue  earth  from  the  curse  was 
Christ’s  errand  to  our  world  :  and  to  be  his  instruments  in  re¬ 
moving  any  thing  belonging  to  the  curse,  is  no  common  dis¬ 
tinction.  Precipitancy  of  expectation  is  a  common  error. 
But  the  fruits  of  “  Sunday  Schools”  have  already  been  reali¬ 
zed,  even  in  our  own  country,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  the 
most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  Too  much  can  hardly 
be  expected.  From  the  report  already  referred  to,  it  appears, 
there  are  5000  persons  who  receive  gratuitous  instruction  un*r 
der  the  auspices  of  one  single  association  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  X. 
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TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 

An  Oration  of  John  Alphonsus  Turretin^  concerning  the  various 
stages  of  the  Christian  Churchy  addressed  to  a  Society  estab-- 
blished  to  propagate  the  Gospel. 

[Continued  from  p.  BA.) 

Secondly.  The  Silver  Age  comprehends  the  first  three 
ages  after  the  golden. 

We  have  now  illustrated,  that  it  was  the  immediate  presence 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  constituted  the  golden  age  of 
the  Church.  Nor  did  the  Church,  until  some  time  after  the 
apostles,  lose  much  of  her  splendour.  For  as  yet  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  warnij  and  imparted  renewed  faith  to  his  followers, 
as  Hieronimus  Jerom  relates.  We  need  not  notice  the  vile 
rabble  of  Gnostics  with  their  sons,  or  their  secret  wisdom,  nor 
the  dreams  of  Cerdo,  Marcion,  or  Monetes,  and  others :  with 
the  exception  of  the  name,  they  had  little  else  of  Christianity. 
But  in  the  Church  herself,  her  prime  doctrines  remained  pure. 
There  was  the  same  faith,  the  same  worship  and  discipline,  and 
a  great  measure  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  There  w^re  a  few  blemishes,  but  not  worthy  to  be 
noticed  at  length.  This  age,  then,  less  valuable  than  the 
golden,  but  more  precious  than  the  brazen,  may  be  denomina¬ 
ted  the  silver  age. 

Do  you  inquire  concerning  the  faith  of  this  age  ?  It  w^as  no 
other  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  as 
may  easily  be  proved  from  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  Novatian, 
and  others.  They  lived,  then,  in  the  same  faith.  There  was 
one  rule  of  faith  entirely  unalterable,  which  the  Church  had 
received  from  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  and  most 
carefully  guarded,  against  which,  to  know  nothing,  was  to  know 
every  thing,  to  use  the  words  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  It 
is  not  to  be  disputed,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  few'  Doctors  of 
this  age  indulged  with  wantonness  their  genius,  more  especial¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  Platonic  Doctrine  in  the  study  of  Alle- 
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gories,  which  they  carried  out  to  absurdity,  and  an  immoderate 
love  of  wonders. 

Do  you  inquire  of  their  worship  ?  It  was  the  same,  at  least 
summarily,  with  that  which  the  Apostles  delivered,  as  is  de^ 
dared  by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  others.  For  instance, 
It  consisted  of  prayers,  giving  of  thanks,  hymns  sung  to  God 
and  Christ,  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  bap¬ 
tism,  and  the  Lord’s  supper.  Some  ceremonies  were  added 
to  these,  which  at  that  time  were  perhaps  useful  and  pious,  but 
which  the  superstition  of  the  following  age  exceedingly  abu¬ 
sed.  They  celebrated  the  birth-day  of  the  martyrs.  They 
offered  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  dead.  They  attached  the  sign 
of  the  cross  to  their  doors,  their  garments,  their  tables,  beds, 
and  candles.  There  was  the  holy  kiss  immediately  after  pray¬ 
ers;  and  in  baptism  the  trine  immersion.  The  solemn  and 
reiterated  confession  made  to  the  priest,  concerning  the  devil 
and  his  angels — the  eating  of  milk  and  of  honey,  to  make 
themselves  like  infants;  extreme  unction,  and  the  imposition  of 
hands ;  abstinence  for  a  week  from  the  bath ;  the  wearing  of 
white  garments  during  that  week;  the  offering  of  symbols^ 
made  in  the  sacrament;  peculiar  prayers,  and  giving  of  thanks 
over  the  elements;  then  the  breaking  and  distributing  the 
bread ;  the  mingling  of  the  wine  with  water ;  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  infants ;  the  sending  the  sacrament  to  the  sick  and  the 
absent;  the  dipping  of  the  bread,  as  though  for  the  sick  or  for 
infants;  their  love-feasts  to  relieve  the  poor,  which  at  first  they 
regulated  with  piety  and  modesty ;  at  least,  in  those  times  they 
met  together,  not  so  much  to  sup  as  to  maintain  their  disci¬ 
pline  ;  and  their  vigils,  or  watchings,  in  which  they  convened, 
w'ere  established  in  order  to  return  their  gratitude  to  God. — 
These  were  some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  existing  at  that 
time. 

Do  you  inquire  of  their  government.^  There  was,  doubtless, 
a  or  Bishop,  from  early  antiquity,  after  the  manner  of 

the  synagogue,  who  was  termed  the  head  of  the  congregation. 
There  were  Presbyters,  or  Elders,  who  obtained  that  honour, 
not  by  price,  but  appointment,  under  whose  direction  every 
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filing  was  managed.  There  were  also  Deacons,  by  whom  the 
sacrament  was  dispensed,  and  conveyed  to  the  absent,  and  who 
were  always  engaged  in  ministrations  of  minor  importance.  In 
time  there  were  added  Readers,  or  Exorcists.  But  as  yet  the 
world  did  not  worship  Rome :  as  yet  the  Tiberian  Pontificate 
did  not  hold  the  monarchy  of  the  Church :  or  if  at  any  time 
he  issued  his  laws,  or  unmercifully  condemned  those  who  dis¬ 
sented,  as  was  done  by  Victor  on  Stephanas,  (for  even  then  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  was  beginning  to  work)  there  were  some 
who  disregarded  him,  and  boldly  condemned  his  audaciousness, 
as  the  letters  of  Irenaeus  to  Victor,  and  those  of  Cyprian  and 
Firmilianus  to  Siephanus  abundantly  testify. 

Do  you  inquire  concerning  their  discipline  ?  It  was  most 
strict,  and  calculated  to  banish  crimes ;  no  one,  unless  after 
proper  examination,  being  admitted  to  baptism  ;  no  one  parta¬ 
king  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  except  he  conformed  in  reality  to 
the  example  of  Christ :  and  their  appointed  punishments  were 
perhaps  too  severe  for  those  who  were  delinquent.  They  w  ere 
prevented  from  the  conversation  and  the  assembly  of  the  others, 
and  from  all  religious  intercourse.  And  if  the  fault  was  fla¬ 
grant,  w  ere  entirely  removed  from  the  whole  Church.  Nor  was 
this  inflicted  for  a  short  time,  but  for  many  years,  sometimes 
even  until  death  itself.  Which  things,  however  holy  they  were 
in  themselves,  yet  that  they  were  too  rigidly  applied,  and  were 
a  little  abhorrent  from  evangelic  mildness,  no  one  will  possibly 
deny.  In  order  that  the  fallen  might  be  restored,  w  ho  is  igno¬ 
rant  to  what  penitence  they  were  subjected  ^  They  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  lie  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes,  to  cover  their  bodies  with 
filth,  to  deject  their  minds  by  grief,  to  have  their  meat  and  drink 
most  simple,  to  cherish  prayers  by  fastings,  to  groan,  to  cry,  to 
repine  night  and  day,  to  roll  before  the  Presbyters,  and  to  bow 
the  knee  before  those  wdio  were  dear  to  God.  By  which  ex- 
omolosrtsis,  (as  thus  they  termed  public  penitence)  when  they 
dismissed  a  man,  they  rather  restored  him,  w^hen  they  thought 
him  unclean,  rather  rendered  him  pure ;  when  they  condemn¬ 
ed  him,  rather  acquitted,  as  Tertullian  has  most  elegantly  de¬ 
scribed. 
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And  truly,  by  such  exercises,  by  such  discipline  of  the  camp, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  how  greatly  the  virtue,  sanctity, 
piety,  justice,  sobriety,  chastity,  fortitude,  and  constancy,  of 
the  Christian  soldiers  were  promoted.  Truly,  in  those  ages 
the  power  of  Christianity  exhibited  itself,  not  in  words  but  in 
deeds;  “We  speak  not  great  things,  but  we  live.”  Hence  in 
the  apologetic  writings,  edited  in  those  times,  the  innocence 
of  the  Christians  is  not  only  defended,  (and  they  called  no  one 
a  bad  Christian,  except  he  dissembled  the  faith,)  but  is  produ¬ 
ced  to  prove  their  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  as  a  triumphant 
argument  for  evangelic  truth. 

Shall  I  say  what  care  there  was  then  in  worshipping  God? 
what  constancy  in  supplication,  what  zeal  in  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  God,  what  sincerity  in  loving  neighbours,  and  what 
solicitude  in  relieving  the  poor,  in  redeeming  captives,  and  in 
visiting,  supporting,  and  comforting  those  who  were  confined 
in  prison,  (great  sums  of  money  being  sent  for  this  purpose  to 
the  most  remote  shores,)  what  study  to  subdue  lusts,  what  dili¬ 
gence  in  avoiding  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  what  for¬ 
titude,  alacrity,  and  constancy,  in  enduring  the  most  grievous 
persecutions,  and  the  most  excruciating  punishments,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel.  These  things  were  univei'sally  known  and 
recorded  to  the  astonishment  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

(3’o  he  continued,) 


oPER.rnoss  of  grace. 

The  grandest  operations,  both  in  nature  and  grace,  are  the 
most  silent  and  imperceptible.  The  shallow  brook  bubbles  in 
its  passage,  and  is  heard  by  every  one  :  but  the  coming  on  of 
the  seasons  is  silent  and  unseen.  The  storm  rages  and  alarms; 
but  its  fury  is  soon  exhausted,  and  its  effects  are  partial  and 
soon  remedied  :  but  the  dew,  though  gentle  and  unheard,  is 
immense  in  quantity,  and  the  very  life  of  large  portions  of  the 
earth.  And  these  are  pictures  of  the  operations  of  grace,  in 
the  church  and  in  the  soul.  [Cedrs  Select  Remninsr.l 
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An  Address  delivered  before  the  Auxiliary  JVew-  York  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  Society^  in  St.  FauVs  Chapel^  in  the 
City  of  JVew-Yorky  on  Tuesday^  the  28tA  day  of  January ^ 
A.  D.  1817,  by  Thomas  Y.  How,  D.  D.  Assistant  Rector  of 
Trinity  Churchy  JYew-York. 

The  “odium  theologicum,”  has,  with  many  professing  Chris- 
tians,  rendered  religious  controversy  a  matter  of  condemnation. 
Whilst  we  respect  the  honesty  of  some  of  those  who  pass  this 
sentence  upon  such  controversy,  we  enter  our  solemn  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the.  rest  of  this  description.  They 
whine  in  lengthened  strains,  and  lament  in  studied  sentences, 
the  evil  effects  springing  from  this  “  root  of  bitterness,”  as  they 
call  it,  in  public  ;  but  in  private,  as  they  have  opportunity,  they 
are  very  studious  to  let  their  friends  know,  that  there  is 
“  something  rotten  in  Denmark;”  that  the  faith,  once  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  saints,  is  in  danger,  from  the  want  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  influence  in  the  Church.  Between 
these  two  classes,  they  who,  whilst  they  grant  unto  every  per¬ 
son  the  right  “  et  sentire  quce  velit,  et  qucs  sentiat  dicere^^^  yet 
feel  it  their  duty  to  oppose  what  they  consider  error,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  truth,  are  placed  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation. 
“  Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  Icevum  implacata  Charybdis.^^ 

Of  this  truth,  the  Rev.  Author  of  this  Address  appears  to 
have  been  fully  sensible.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  ground 
which  he  takes  in  the  preface. 

‘  For  what,  then,  let  it  be  asked,  is  the  author  of  this  Address  to 
be  blamed?  For  contending  for  the  principles  maintained  by  his 
Church  ?  This  was  his  most  solemn  duty.  Does  his  offence  con¬ 
sist  in  pointing  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  serious  error,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  consequences  which  must  result  from  it  ?  But 
Scripture  expressly  commands  us'  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith.*  p.  hi. 

‘  The  true  question  is — Has  the  author  of  the  Address  contended 
for  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  in  a  bitter  and  unchristian  spirit  ? 
To  blame  and  abuse  men  for  decorously  maintuiniDg.their  principles 
VoL.  I.. ..No.  3,  S 
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is  the  very  spirit  of  intolerance.’ — ‘  Let  there  be  no  impeachment 
of  motives,  and  no  application  of  contumelious  language  to  our  oppo¬ 
nents.’ — ‘  Charity  shows  itself,  not  in  renouncing  opinions,  or  for¬ 
bearing  to  express  them  out  of  deference  to  others,  but  in  the  spirit 
with  which  we  argue.  It  is  the  highest  act  of  charity  we  can  per¬ 
form  to  contend  zealously  for  the  faith.’  p.  iv. 

By  these  rules  we  mean  to  regulate  our  review  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  so  far  as  we  understand  its  nature  and  extent.  \V  Ijo  the 

brethren  of  other  denominations”  are,  who  have  found  fault 
with  Dr.  H.  and  his  friends  “  for  setting  forth  and  defending” 
their  ‘‘  principles  on  proper  occasions,”  we  know  not.  We  do 
not  blame  them  for  acting  thus,  but  for  not  satisfactorily  prov¬ 
ing  their  scriptural  warrant  for  the  exclusive  pretensions  which 
they  have  made,  as  it  respects  Church  government,  or  the  con¬ 
demnation  which  they  have  passed  upon  those  doctrines  com¬ 
monly  called  Calvinistic.  We  have  had,  in  observing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  Episcopalians,  repeated  occasion  to  recollect  the 
following  remarks  made  by  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  in  Art.  IX.  of  the  1st  Vol.  concerning  Dr.  Rennel’s 
manner  of  treating  infidels  in  his  sermons :  “  It  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  talk  about  the  shallow'  impostures,  and  silly,  ignorant 
sophisms  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  D’Alembert,  and 
Volney,  and  to  say  that  Ilume  is  not  worth  answering.  This 
affectation  of  contempt  will  not  do.  While  these  pernicious 
writers  have  power  to  allure  from  the  Church  great  numbers  of 
proselytes,  it  is  better  to  study  them  diligently^  and  to  reply  to 
them  satislactorily,  than  to  veil  indolence,  w'ant  of  power,  or 
want  of  industry,  by  a  pretended  contempt,  w  hich  may  leave 
infidels  and  wavering  Christians  to  suppose  that  such  writers  are 
abused  because  they  are  feared,  and  not  answered  because  they 
are  unanswerable. •  While  every  body  was  abusing  and  despis¬ 
ing  Mr.  Godwin,  and  while  Mr.  Godwin  was,  among  a  certain 
description  of  understandings,  Increasing  every  day  in  popu¬ 
larity,  Mr.  Malthus  took  the  trouble  of  refuting  him ;  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Godwin.  We  recommend  this  example 
to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Rennel,  wdio  seems  to  think  it  more 
useful,  and  more  pleasant,  to  rail  than  to  fight.” 
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If  we  can  form  a  correct  conclusion  from  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Assistant  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  his  high  church 
friends,  we  must  say,  that  we  think  of  them,  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  thought  of  Ur.  Rennel.  Let  us  not  be  considered 
as  “motive  hunters.”  We  leave  that  for  men,  whose  love  of 
being  in  general  is  so  ardent,  that  they  forget  courtesy,  deco¬ 
rum,  and  truth  towards  their  fellow-men,  to  glorify  God.  We 
do  honestly  respect  the  sincerity  of  these  men  in  their  opinions. 
But  we  object  to  the  solidity  of  their  defence  of  these  opinions. 
We  mean  not  to  enter  into  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
Church  government.  Very  little,  if  any  thing  new,  can  at  this 
day  be  advanced  on  the  side  of  Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism, 
or  Independency.  We  only  remark,  that  the  difference  between 
Iligh-church  men  and  Anti-Episcopalians  is  this,  that  the  former 
leave  the  latter  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  do  not  exclude  the  former  from  the  covenanted  mercies  of 
God.  The  former  sing  a  constant  lo  pcean  to  their  charity. 
But  the  reader  will  judge  whose  charity  is  the  most  diffusive, 
when  he  compares  the  views  of  Dr.  How  and  those  whom  he 
condemns  as  harsh  and  contracted.  In  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  “  the  visible  church”  is  said  to  consist  “  of  all 
those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  religion,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  children.”  Chap.  25,  sect.  2.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  the 
Church  is  said  to  consist  “  of  all,  in  every  age  and  place,  who 
are  chosen,  effectually  called,  and  united  by  faith  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.”  In  these  definitions  the  stress  is  laid  altogether  upon  the 
“  profession  of  true  religion,”  i.  e.  the  doctrines  which  the 
Scriptures  reveal  as  essential  to  Christian  character  and  eter¬ 
nal  salvation.  Nothing  is  here  said  about  Church  government. 
Dr.  How,  on  the  contrary,  p.  26,  quotes  Hooker,  as  expressing 
his  opinion,  in  the  following  sentence  ;  “  It  was  the  general 
received  persuasion  of  the  ancient  Christian  w'orld,  that  the 
outward  being  of  a  church  consisted  in  the  having  of  a  bishop,” 
He  thus  considers  no  one  a  member  of  the  visible  Church  who 
is  not  subject  to  a  bishop ;  i.  e.  a  diocesan  bishop,  who  alone 
has  the  right  of  ordination.  This  is  the  radical  principle  for 
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which  Dr.  How  and  his  friends  are  contending ;  the  principle 
which  pervades  their  writings,  and  gives  a  distinctive  character 
to  their  ecclesiastical  conduct. 

In  reading  this  passage,  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  a  re¬ 
mark  which  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  long  since  gone  to  rest, 
made  to  a  friend,  explanatory  of  Christ’s  direction,  “  tell  it  to 
the  church.”  “  Tell  it  to  me,”  said  the  minister,  “  I  am  the 
church.” 

We  do  not  consider  adherence  to  any  particular  form  of 
Church  government  as  essential  to  that  hope  which  maketh  not 
ashamed.  It  is  the  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  has  revealed,  that  will  avail  any  of  us  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  “  Circumcision,”  the  apostle  assures  us, 
‘‘  availeth  nothing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.” 
As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them. 
Would  to  God  that  these  views  were  generally  entertained,  and 
the  deportment  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  did  pre¬ 
vail  !  There  would  then  be  more  honest  contention  for  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  not  for  Church  authority,  or  national  attachment. 

Our  charity,  it  will  therefore  be  distinctly  remembered,  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  who  profess  the  true  religion,  whatsoever  may  be 
their  ecclesiastical  governments.  We  consider  forms  and  ce¬ 
remonies  as  of  no  avail  in  the  all-important  article  of  a  sinner’s 
salvation.  But  that  declaration  of  Scripture  is  decisive  with 
us,  “  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.” 
With  all  those  who  profess  the  true  religion,  we  “  are  bound 


to  maintain,”  (such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 

_  ' 

Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  26.  sec.  2.)  ‘‘  an  holy  fellowship  and  M 

communion  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such  n 

other  spiritual  services,  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification  —  m 

“  Which  communion,  as  God  offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  ex-  J 

tended  unto  all  those  who,  in  every  place,  call  upon  the  name  | 

of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  With  such  avowed  Catholicism,  such  1 

I 

enlarged  liberality,  are  Presbyterians  to  be  charged  with  a  I 
want  of  charity  ? 

But  how  is  the  fact  between  Dr.  How,  and  the  High-church  I 
party,  whose  views  he  has  adopted,  and  the  Presbyterians,  I 
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'whom  they  condemn  as  uncharitable,  so  far  as  practice  is  con¬ 
cerned  ?  They  deny  our  ecclesiastical  standing  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ — reject  the  validity  of 
our  ministry,  and  of  course  the  validity  of  the  administration  of 
ordinances  by  our  ministry.  We,  on  the  contrary,  recognize 
in  them  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church — acknowledge  their 
ministry  as  valid,  and,  of  course,  the  administration  of  ordi¬ 
nances  by  them  as  valid. 

I^et  the  reader  judge,  whose  conduct  is  the  most  liberal. 
We  wish  this  matter  to  be  strictly  examined,  and  honestly  un¬ 
folded.  These  men  have  so  long,  again  and  again,  claimed 
for  themselves  the  credit  of  peculiar  charity,  that  it  seems  they 
think  they  have  the  prescriptive  right  to  the  claim. 

For  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks,  so  far  as  their  claims 
are  concerned,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion  of  Hooker, 
already  quoted,  and  to  the  uniform  pretensions  of  these  men, 
to  an  apostolic  constitution.  Such  is  their  charity — no  dio¬ 
cesan  bishop,  no  Church.  Our  charity,  as  it  respects  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
will  be  unfolded  in  the  following  extracts  from  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  form  of  government  and  discipline  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  Sect.  5. 
p.  373.  “  There  are  truths  and  for  ms  f  with  respect  to  which, 

men  of  good  characters  and  principles  may  differ :  and  in  all 
these,  they  think  it  the  duty,  both  of  private  Christians  and 
societies,  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  towards  each  other.” 
And  in  chap.  1.  sect.  6.  it  is  said,  “  There  are  some  circum¬ 
stances  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and  government  of  the 
Churchy  common  to  human  actions  and  societies,  which  are  to 
be  ordered  by  tlie  light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word,  which  are  always  to 
be  observed.”  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view,  is  the 
language  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  “  Nor  do  the  various 
denominations  and  descriptions  of  particular  Churches,  under 
which,  from  many  unavoidable  circumstances  of  language,  na¬ 
tion,  or  other  causes  of  distinction^  believers  are  classed,  effect 
any  schism  in  the  body,  or  destroy  the  communion  of  saints. ■' 
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Pref.  p.  6.  Hence  the  Presbyterians  belonging  to  the  General 
Assembly,  have,  for  years,  had  a  friendly  intercourse  and  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Congregationalists  of  the  New-England  States. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  same  charity,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  in  Holland,  invited  delegates  from  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  England,  to  attend  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where 
they  were  accredited  as  ministers  of  Christ. 

The  quotation  from  the  constitution  and  standards  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  in  North  America,  introduced  in 
p.  X,  of  the  Rev.  Doctor’s  preface,  we  do,  by  no  means,  con¬ 
sider  as  warranting  his  conclusion.  “  Though  that  Church  do 
set  forth  Presbyterial  Church  government,  as  the  true  and  only 
form  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  prescribed  in  his 
word,”  it  does  not  follow,  that  “  they  must,  of  course,  main¬ 
tain  the  general  principle,  that  departure  from  Presbyterial 
Church  government  will  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  that  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  they  do  not  consider 
admission  into  that  kingdom  as  depending  upon  the  Church 
government  which  a  person  embraces,  and  to  which  he  is 
subject,  but  upon  the  doctrines  which  he  believes  with  the 
heart,  and  the  life  which  he  leads.  Moreover,  that  Church  does 
not  practically  deny  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination — nor 
do  any  of  the  Anti-Episcopalian  Churches — especially  those 
of  them  who  are  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrines.  They  receive 
Episcopal  ministers,  without  le-ordination,  as  ministers  of 
Christ’s  Church,  if  they  receive  and  support  those  doctrines 
which  are  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  common  salva¬ 
tion.  But  Dr.  How  requires  reordination^  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  from  those  who  have  been  ordained 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery. 

But  the  charity  of  the  Rev.  Assistant  Rector  appears  more 
conspicuous  in  ranging  Trinitarians  and  Antitrinitarians,  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Heathen,  in  one  class  of  errorists.  For  all  these,  he 
thinks,  there  may  be  “  circumstances  of  excuse  which  may  at¬ 
tract  the  compassion  of  their  Judge.”  p.  xi.  Precious  charity!  | 
which  makes  as  much  allowance  for  them  who  boldly  and  con¬ 
temptuously  reject  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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as  for  those  who,  with  humble  faith,  acknowledge  these  truths, 
and  through  their  eflScacy  look  for  eternal  life.  Such  will  ever 
be  the  consequence  of  substituting  ecclesiastical  forms  for  the 
life  of  godliness  in  the  soul ;  and  confining  the  Church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  blood,  within  the  pale  of 
Diocesan  Episcopacy.  We  now  leave  the  reader  to  judge, 
whose  charity  is  most  diffusive  f  Their’s,  who  reject  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Church  of  Christ,  where  there  is  no  diocesan 
bishop;  or  iheir’s,  who  confine  it  to  the  profession  of  the  true 
religion^  leaving  /orms  of  worship  and  government  to  the 
choice  of  individuals,  without  consigning  those,  who  differ 
from  them,  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God. 

[To  he  concluded  in  our  next,] 


FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 


THE  HEBREW  MOURNER* 


Why  ,  trembling  and  sad,  dost  thou  stand  there  and 
Son  of  Israel !  the  days  that  shall  never  return  ? 

And  why  do  those  tear-drops  of  misery  fall 
On  the  mouldering  stone  of  the  perishing  wall  ? 


mourn, 


Was  yon  city,  in  robes  of  the  Heathen  now  clad. 

Once  the  flourishing  Zion  where  Judah  was  glad  ? 

And  those  stones,  that  disjointed  and  scattered  lie. 

Were  they  once  rear’d  to  heaven,  and  hallow’d  on  high  ? 


ITet  why  dost  thou  mourn  ?  Oh  to  gladness  awaken  ! 
Tho’  Jehovah  this  city  of  God  hath  forsaken. 

He  preserves  for  his  people  a  city  more  fair. 

Which  the  ruthless  invader  no  longer  shall  share  ! 


*  The  Jews  are  said,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  with  money  from  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  privilege  of  weeping  over  the 
site  of  Jerusalem,  or  even  of  gazing  on  it  at  a  distance. 
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The  Prince,  whom  YE  pierced  and  naiPd  to  the  tree, 
There  reigns  in  ineffable  glory — for  thee  ! 

There  Jesus,  who  died  for  your  sins  on  earth,  lives  ; 
Haste,  haste  to  his  bosom  ;  he  sees  and  forgives ! 

No  longer  the  tear  for  yon  city  shall  flow. 

No  longer  thy  bosom  the  sad  sigh  bestow. 

But  night  shall  be  follow’d  by  glorious  day, 

And  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  vanish  away ! 


rOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 

HYMN. 


Lighten  mine  eye*^  lest  /  sleep  the  sleep  of  deaths* 


Ps.  xiii. 


3 


Earth  hides  the  glory  of  the  skies. 
And  darkness  hovers  drear  and  dim  ; 
Oh !  for  some  light  on  these  sad  eyes. 
Some  cheering  and  celestial  beam  ! 


Oh  !  for  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 
The  dawn  of  that  transporting  light. 
That  calms  at  once  the  bitter  sigh. 
And  opens  heav’n  upon  the  sight ! 

t 

Frail  reason  shudders  in  the  gloom. 
The  wavVing  heart  is  full  of  fears. 
Till  Jesus  leads  us  through  the  tomb. 
And  takes  us  from  this  vale  of  tears. 


L.  S. 
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Tlxtracts  from  a  Sermon  on  Psalm  xli.  1 .  preached  before  the 
‘‘  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick^^  in  Edinhurghj^ 
April  18/A,  1813,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  of  KiU 
many — now  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow.  / 

There  is  an  evident  want  of  congeniality  between  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  world,  and  the  w  isdom  of  the  Christian,  The  term 
wisdom,”  carries  my  reverence  along  with  it.  It  brings  be¬ 
fore  me  a  grave  and  respectable  character,  whose  rationality 
predominates  over  the  inferior  principles  of  his  constitution, 
and  to  whom  I  willingly  yield  that  peculiar  homage  which  the 
enlightened,  and  the  judicious,  and  the  manly,  are  sure  to  exact 
from  a  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Now,  so  long  as  this  wis¬ 
dom  has  for  its  object  some  secular  advantage,  I  yield  it  an 
unqualified  reverence.  It  is  a  reverence  which  all  understand, 
and  all  sympathize  with.  If,  in  private  life,  a  man  be  wise  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  or  his  fortune,  or  his  family ;  or 
if,  in  public  life,  he  have  wisdom  to  steer  an  empire  through  all 
its  difiBculties,  and  to  carry  it  to  aggrandizement  and  -renown — 
the  respect  which  I  feel  for  such  wisdom  as  this,  is  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  entire,  and  supported  by  the  universal  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  all  whom  I  call  to  attend  to  it. 

Let  me  now  suppose  that  this  wisdom  has  changed  its  ob¬ 
ject — that  the  man  whom  I  am  representing  to  exemplify  this 
respectable  attribute,  instead  of  being  wise  for  time,  is  wise  for 
eternity — that  he  labours  by  the  faith  and  sanctification  of  the 
gospel  for  unperishable  honours — that,  instead  of  listening  to 
him  with  admiration  at  his  sagacity,  as  he  talks  of  business,  or 
politics,  or  agriculture,  we  are  compelled  to  listen  to  him  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  hope  w  ithin  the  vail,  and  of  Christ  being  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  unto  salvation.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  your  respect  for  him  now^  ?  Are  there  not  some  of 
you  who  are  quite  sensible  that  this  respect  is  greatly  impaired, 
since  the  wisdom  of  the  man  has  taken  so  unaccountable  a 
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change  in  its  object  and  in  its  direction  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  feel  no  respect  at  all  for  a  wisdom 
which  they  do  not  comprehend.  They  may  love  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  decidedly  religious  character,  but  they  feel  no  sub¬ 
lime  or  commanding  sentiment  of  veneration  for  its  wisdom. 
All  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  Eternity,  will 
not  redeem  it  from  a  certain  degree  of  contempt.  Terms  which 
lower,  undervalue,  and  degrade,  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind ;  and  strongly  dispose  it  to  throw  a  mean  and  disagree¬ 
able  colouring  over  the  man  who,  sitting  loose  to  the  objects 
of  the  world,  has  become  altogether  a  Christian.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  expatiate  ;  but  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  what  must 
have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  many  whom  I  address, 
carry  in  them  the  testimony  of  experience  to  the  assertion  of 
the  Apostle,  “that  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  foolish¬ 
ness  to  the  natural  man,  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they 
are  spiritually  discerned.” 

Now,  what  I  have  said  of  the  respectable  attribute  of  wis¬ 
dom,  is  applicable,  with  almost  no  variation,  to  another  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  human  character,  to  which  I  would  assign  the 
gentler  epithet  of  “lovely.”  The  attribute  to  which  I  allude, 
is  that  of,  benevolence.  This  is  the  burden  of  every  poet’s 
song,  and  every  eloquent  and  interesting  enthusiast  gives  it  his 
testimony.  I  speak  not  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and 
-  devotees — I  speak  of  that  enthusiasm  of  fine  sentiment  which 
embellishes  the  pages  of  elegant  literature,  and  is  addressed  to 
all  her  sighing  and  amiable  votaries,  in  the  various  forms  of 
novel,  poetry,  and  dramatic  entertainment.  You  would  think 
if  any  thing  could  bring  the  Christian  at  one  with  the  world 
around  him,  it  would  be  this  ;  and  that,  in  the  ardent  benevo¬ 
lence  which  figures  in  novels,  and  sparkles  in  poetry,  there 
would  be  an  entire  congeniality  with  the  benevolence  of  the 
gospel.  I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  there  never  existed  a 
stronger  repulsion  between  two  contending  sentiments,  than 
between  the  benevolence  of  the  Christian,  and  the  benevolence 
which  is  the  theme  of  elegant  literature — that  the  one,  with  all 
.  its  accompaniments  of  tears,  and  sensibilities,  and  interesting 
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cottages,  is  neither  felt  nor  understood  by  the  Christian  as 
such ;  and  the  other,  with  its  work  and  labours  of  love — its 
enduring  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christy  and  its 
living,  not  to  itself,  but  to  the  will  of  Him  who  died  fur  us,  and 
who  rose  again,  is  not  only  not  understood,  but  positively  nau¬ 
seated  by  the  poetical  amateur. 

But  the  contrast  does  not  stop  here.  The  benevolence  of 
the  gospel  is  not  only  at  antipodes  with  the  visionary  sons  and 
daughters  of  poetry,  but  it  even  varies  in  some  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  with  the  experimental  benevolence  of  real 
and  familiar  life.  The  fantastic  benevolence  of  poetry  is 
now  indeed  pretty  well  exploded ;  and,  in  the  more  popular 
works  of  the  age,  there  is  a  benevolence  of  a  far  truer  and 
more  substantial  kind  substituted  in  its  place — the  benevolence 
which  you  meet  with  among  men  of  business  and  observation — 
the  benevolence  which  bustles  and  finds  employment  among 
the  most  public  and  ordinary  scenes,  and  which  seeks  for  ob¬ 
jects,  not  where  the  flower  blows  loveliest,  and  the  stream,  with 
its  gentle  murmurs,  falls  sweetest  on  the  ear,  but  finds  them  in 
his  every-day  walks — goes  in  quest  of  them  through  the  heart 
of  the  great  city,  and  is  not  afraid  to  meet  them  in  its  most  pu¬ 
trid  lanes  and  loathsome  receptacles. 

Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  benevolence  is  of  a 
far  more  respectable  kind  than  that  poetic  sensibility,  which  is 
of  no  use,  because  it  admits  of  no  application.  Yet  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say,  that,  respectable  as  it  is,  it  does  not  come  up  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  Christian,  and  is  at  variance,,  in  some  of 
its  most  capital  ingredients,  with  the  morality  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  well,  and  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  that  Christian  is 
wanting  to  the  will  of  his  Master,  who  refuses  to  share  and  go 
along  with  it.  The  Christian  will  do  all  this,  but  he  would 
like  to  do  more ;  and  it  is  at  the  precise  point  where  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  more,  that  he  finds  himself  abandoned  by  the  co¬ 
operation  and  good  wishes  of  those  who  had  hitherto  supported 
him.  The  Christian  goes  as  far  as  the  votary  of  this  useful  be¬ 
nevolence,  but  then  he  would  like  to  go  further,  and  this  is  the 
point  at  which  he  is  mortified  to  find  that  his  old  coadjutors  re- 
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fuse  to  go  along  with  him ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  strength¬ 
ened  by  their  assistance,  he  has  their  contempt  and  their  ridi- 
.  cule ;  or,  at  all  events,  their  total  want  of  sympathy  to  contend 
with.  The  truth  is,  that  the  benevolence  I  allude  to,  with  all 
its  respectable  air  of  business  and  good  sense,  is  altogether  a 
secular  benevolence.  Through. all  the  extent  of  its  operations, 
it  carries  in  it  no  reference  to  the  eternal  duration  of  its  object. 
Time,  and  the  accommodations  of  time,  form  all  its  subject, 
and  all  its  exercise.  It  labours,  and  often  with  success,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  object  a  warm  and  a  well-sheltered  tenement ;  but  it 
looks  not  beyond  the  few  little  years  when  the  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved — when  the  soul  shall  be 
driven  from  its  perishable  tenement,  and  the  only  benevolence 
it  will  acknowledge  or  care  for,  will  be  the  benev  olence  of  those 
who  have  directed  it  to  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  heavens.  This  then  is  the  point  at  which  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  gospel  separates  from  that  w  orldly  benevolence, 
to  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  offer  my  cheerful  and  unmingled 
testimony.  The  one  minds  earthly  things,  the  other  has  its 
conversation  in  heaven.  Even  when  the  immediate  object  of 
both  is  the  same,  you  will  generally  perceive  an  evident  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  principle.  Individuals,  for  example,  may  co¬ 
operate,  and  will  often  meet  in  the  same  room,  be  members  of 
the  same  society,  and  go  hand-in-hand  cordially  together  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  But  the  forming  habits  of  virtuous 
industry,  and  good  members  of  society,  which  are  the  sole  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  heart  of  the  worldly  philanthropist,  are  but 
mere  accessions  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  The  main  im¬ 
pulse  of  his  benevolence,  lies  in  furnishing  the  poor  with  the 
means  of  enjoying  that  bread  of  life  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  in  introducing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
Scriptures  which  are  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  who  believeth.  Now,  it  is  so  far  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
that  there  is  a  co-operation  in  the  immediate  object.  But 
what  I  contend  for,  is,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  congeniality 
in  the  principle — that  the  moment  you  strip  the  institution  of 
its  temporal  advantages,  and  make  it  repose  on  the  naked 
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grandeur  of  eternity,  it  is  fallen  from,  or  laughed  at,  as  one  of 
the  chimeras  of  fanaticism,  and  left  to  the  despised  efforts  of 
those  whom  they  esteem  to  be  unaccountable  people,  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  missions,  and  squander  their  money  on  Bible  socie¬ 
ties.  Strange  effect,  you  would  think,  of  eternity  to  degrade 
the  object  with  which  it  is  connected !  But  so  it  is.  The 
blaze  of  glory,  which  is  throwm  around  the  martyrdom  of  a 
patriot,  or  a  philosopher,  is  refused  to  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Christian.  When  a  statesman  dies,  who  lifted  his  intrepid 
voice  for  the  liberty  of  the  species,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  of 
the  shrines  and  the  monuments  of  immortality.  Put  into  his 
place  one  of  those  sturdy  reformers,  who,  unmoved  by  coun¬ 
cils  and  inquisitions,  stood  up  for  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
world  :  and  it  is  no  sooner  done,  than  the  full  tide  of  congenial 
sympathy  and  admiration  is  at  once  arrested.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  benevolent  apostleship  of  Howard,  and  what 
Christian  will  be  behind  his  fellows  with  his  applauding  testi¬ 
mony  ?  But  will  they,  on  the  other  hand,  share  his  enthu¬ 
siasm,  when  he  tells  them  of  the  apostleship  of  Paul,  who,  in 
the  sublimer  sense  of  the  term,  accomplished  the  liberty  of 
the  captive,  and  brought  them  that  sat  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house  ?  Will  they  share  in  the  holy  benevolence  of  the 
apostle,  when  he  pours  out  his  ardent  effusions  in  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  ?  They  were  at  that  time  on  the  eve  of  the  cruellest 
sufferings.  The  whole  vengeance  of  the  Roman  power  was 
mustering  to  bear  upon  them.  The  siege  and  destruction  of 
their  city  form  one  of  the  most  dreadful  tragedies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  war.  Yet  Paul  seems  to  have  had  another  object  in 
his  eye.  It  was  their  souls  and  their  eternity  which  engrossed 
him.  Can  you  sympathize  with  him  in  this  principle,  or  join 
in  kindred  benevolence  with  him,  when  he  says,  that  “  mv 
heart’s  desire  and  prayer  for  Israel  is  that  they  might  be  saved  f” 
The  benevolence  of  the  gospel  lies  in  actions.  The  bene¬ 
volence  of  our  fictitious  writers,  in  a  kind  of  high  WTOught  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  one  dissipates  all  its  fer¬ 
vour  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and  idle  aspirations — the  other  re¬ 
serves  its  strength  for  efforts  and  execution.  The  one  regards 
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it  as  a  luxurious  enjoyment  for  the  heart — the  other,  as  a  work 
and  business  for  the  hand.  The  one  sits  in  indolence,  and 
broods,  in  visionary  rapture,  over  its  schemes  of  ideal  philan* 
thropy — the  other  steps  abroad,  and  enlightens,  by  its  presence, 
the  dark  and  pestilential  hovels  of  disease.  The  one  wastes  away 
in  empty  ejaculation — the  other  gives  time  and  trouble  to  the 
work  of  beneficence — gives  education  to  the  orphan — provides 
clothes  for  the  naked,  and  lays  food  on  the  table  of  the  hun¬ 
gry.  The  one  is  indolent  and  capricious,  and  often  does  mis¬ 
chief  by  the  occasional  overflowings  of  a  whimsical  and  ill- 
directed  charity — the  other  is  vigilant  and  discerning,  arid  takes 
care  lest  his  distributions  be  injudicious,  and  the  efforts  of  bene¬ 
volence  be  misapplied.  The  one  is  soothed  with  the  luxury  of 
feeling,  and  reclines  in  easy  and  indolent  satisfaction — the  other 
shakes  off  the  deceitful  languor  of  contemplation  and  solitude, 
and  delights  in  a  scene  of  activity.  Remember,  that  virtue,  in 
general,  is  not  to  feel,  but  to  do — not  merely  to  conceive  a 
purpose,  but  to  carry  that  purpose  into  execution — not  merely 
to  be  overpowered  by  the  impression  of  a  sentiment,  but  to 
practise  what  it  loves,  and  to  imitate  what  it  adn)ires. 

To  be  benevolent  in  speculation,  is  often  to  be  selfish  in 
action  and  in  reality.  The  vanity  and  the  indolence  of  man 
delude  him  into  a  thousand  inconsistencies.  He  professes  to 
love  the  name  and  the  semblance  of  virtue,  but  the  labour  of 
exertion  and  of  self-denial  terrifies  him  from  attempting  it. 
The  emotions  of  kindness  are  delightful  to  bis  bosom,  but 
then  they  are  little  better  than  a  selfish  indulgence — they  ter¬ 
minate  in  his  own  enjoyment — they  are  a  mere  refinement  of 
luxury.  His  eye  melts  over  the  picture  of  fictitious  distress, 
while  not  a  tear  is  left  for  the  actual  starvation  and  misery  with 
which  he  is  surrounded.  It  is  easy  to  indulge  the  imaginations 
of  a  visionary  heart  in  going  over  a  scene  of  fancied  affliction, 
because  here  there  is  no  sloth  to  overcome — no  avaricious  pro¬ 
pensity  to  control — no  offensive  or  disgusting  circumstance 
to  allay  the  unmingled  impression  of  sympathy  which  a  soft 
and  elegant  picture  is  calculated  to  awaken.  It  is  not  so  easy- 
to  be  benevolent  in  action  and  in  reality,  because  here  there  is 
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fatigue  to  undergo — there  is  time  and  money  to  give-— there  is 
the  mortifying  spectacle  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  ingratitude,  to 
encounter.  We  like  to  give  you  the  fair  picture  of  love  to  man, 
because  to  throw  over  it  false  and  factitious  embellishments,  is 
injurious  to  its  cause.  These  elevate  the  fancy  by  romantic 
visions  which  can  never  be  realized.  They  embitter  the  heart 
by  the  most  severe  and  mortifying  disappointments,  and  often 
force  us  to  retire  in  disgust  from  what  heaven  has  intended  to 
be  the  theatre  of  our  discipline  and  preparation.  Take  the 
representation  of  the  Bible.  Benevolence  is  a  work  and  a  la¬ 
bour.  It  often  calls  for  the  severest  efforts  of  vigilance  and  in¬ 
dustry —  a  habit  of  action  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  school  of 
fine  sentiment,  but  in  the  walks  of  business,  in  the  dark  and  dis¬ 
mal  receptacles  of  misery — in  the  hospitals  of  disease — in  the 
putrid  lanes  of  great  cities,  where  poverty  dwells  in  lank  and 
ragged  wretchedness,  agonized  with  pain,  faint  with  hunger,  and 
shivering  in  a  frail  and  unsheltered  tenement. 

You  are  not  to  conceive  yourself  areal  lover  of  your  species, 
and  entitled  to  the  praise  or  the  reward  of  benevolence,  be¬ 
cause  you  weep  over  a  fictitious  representation  of  human  mi¬ 
sery.  A  man  may  weep  in  the  indolence  of  a  studious  and 
contemplative  retirement ;  he  may  breathe  all  the  tender  as¬ 
pirations  of  humanity ;  but  what  avails  all  this  warm  and  effu¬ 
sive  benevolence,  if  it  is  never  exerted — if  it  never  rise  to  exe¬ 
cution — if  it  never  carry  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  single 
I  benevolent  purpose — if  it  shrink  from  activity,  and  sicken  at 
the  pain  of  fatigue  f  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  come  forward  with 
the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  fine  sentiment — to  have  a  heart  train- 
I  ed  to  the  emotions  of  benevolence,  while  the  hand  refuses  the 
I  labours  of  discharging  its  offices — to  weep  for  amusement,  and 
to  have  nothing  to  spare  for  human  suffering,  but  the  tribute  of 
!  an  indolent  and  unmeaning  sympathy.  Many  of  you  must  be 
acquainted  with  that  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
has  been  termed  Antinomianism.  It  professes  the  highest  re¬ 
verence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  while  it  refuses  obedience  to 
the  lessons  of  his  authority.  It  professes  the  highest  gratitude 
for  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  wh^le  it  refuses  that  course  of  life 
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and  action  which  he  demands  of  his  followers.  It  professes  to 
adore  the  tremendous  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  to  weep  in  shame 
and  in  sorrow  over  the  sinfulness  of  degraded  humanity,  while 
every  day  it  insults  heaven  by  the  enormity  of  its  misdeeds, 
and  evinces  the  insincerity  of  its  repentance  by  its  wilful  per¬ 
severance  in  the  practice  of  iniquity.  This  Antinomianism  is 
generally  condemned ;  and  none  reprobate  it  more  than  the 
votaries  of  fine  sentiment — your  men  of  taste,  and  elegant  lite¬ 
rature — your  epicures  of  feeling,  who  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of 
theatrical  emotion,  and  w  ho,  in  their  admiration  of  what  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  beautiful,  and  Cultivated,  have  always  turned  with  dis¬ 
gust  from  the  doctrines  of  a  sour  and  illiberal  theology.  We 
may  say  to  such,  as  Nathan  to  David,  “Thou  art  the  man.” 
Their’s  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Antinomianism — and  an 
Antinomianism  of  a  far  more  dangerous  and  deceitful  kind, 
than  the  Antinomianism  of  a  spurious  and  pretended  ortho¬ 
doxy.  In  the  Antinomianism  of  religion,  there  is  nothing  to 
fascinate  or  deceive  you.  It  wears  an  air  of  repulsive  bigotry, 
more  fitted  to  awaken  disgust,  than  to  gain  the  admiration  of 
proselytes.  There  is  a  glaring  deformity  in  its  aspect,  which 
alarms  you  at  the  very  outset,  and  is  an  outrage  to  that  natural 
morality  which,  dark  and  corrupted  as  it  is,  is  still  strong 
enough  to  lift  its  loud  remonstrance  against  it.  But  in  the 
Antinomianism  of  high-wrought  sentiment,  there  is  a  decep¬ 
tion  far  more  insinuating.  It  steals  upon  you  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  virtue.  It  is  supported  by  the  delusive  colouring  of 
imagination  and  poetry.  It  has  all  the  graces  and  embellish¬ 
ments  of  literature  to  recommend  it.  Vanity  is  soothed,  and 
conscience  lulls  itself  to  repose  in  this  dream  of  feeling,  and  of 
indolence. 

Let  us  dismiss  these  lying  vanities,  and  regulate  our  lives  by 
the  truth  and  soberness  of  the  New  Testament.  Benevolencf 
is  not  in  word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  It  is  a 
business  with  men  as  they  are,  and  with  human  life  as  drawn 
by  the  rough  hand  of  experience.  It  is  a  duty  which  you  must 
perform  at*  the  call  of  principle,  though  there  be  no  voice  of 
eloquence  to  give  splendour  to  your  exertions,  and  no  music 
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or  poetry  to  lead  your  willing  footsteps  through  the  bowers  of 
enchantment.  It  is  not  the  impulse  of  high  and  ecstatic  emo¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  exertion  of  principle.  You  must  go  to  the  poor 
man’s  cottage,  though  no  verdure  flourish  around  it,  and  no 
rivulet  be  nigh  to  delight  you  by  the  gentleness  of  its  mur¬ 
murs.  If  you  look  for  the  romantic  simplicity  of  fiction, 
you  will  be  disappointed  :  but  it  is  your  duty  to  persevere,  in 
spite  of  every  discouragement.  Benevolence  is  not  merely  a 
feeling,  but  a  principle — not  a  dream  of  rapture  for  the  fancy 
to  indulge  in,  but  a  business  for  the  hand  to  execute. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Protestant  Missionary  Stations  and  Missionaries  through^ 

out  the  World, 

[Continued  fratn  page  92.] 


MALACCA. 

The  chief  town  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca. 
LOIS  DON  MISSION  AR  Y  SOCIETY  —1815 
Wm.  Milne,  C.  H.  Thomsen. 

Walter  Hen.  Medhurst. 

Mr.  Milne  is  engaged  in  translating  and  dis¬ 
persing  the  Chinese  Scriptures  and  Tracts,  and 
publishes  a  Religious  Magazine  monthly.  Mr. 
Thomsen  is  learning  the  Malay  language  Mr.  i 
Medhurst  is  on  his  voyage  to  India;  and  Mr. 
Slater  is  expected  shortly  to  follow,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  Mission  at  Malacca. 

MALTA 

A  British  Island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea —  ! 
resorted  to  by  inhabitants  of  different  coun 
tries,  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  late  Fellow  of  St¬ 
.John's  College,  Cambridge,  is  settled  in  Malta, 
as  a  Literary  Representative  of  the  Society. 
His  objects  are :  the  acquisition  of  information 
on  the  state  of  Religion  and  of  Society,  and 
the  best  means  of  its  melioration;  with  the  I 
rendering  of  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  his  j 
power  to  the  propagation  of  Christian  Know-  j 


The  late  Bezaleel  Bloomfield  laboured  here, 
and  was  preparing  to  visit  the  Gre«>k  Islands. 
Since  his  decease,  the  Directors  have  appoint¬ 
ed  Isaac  Lowndes  to  succeed  him  In  that  Sta¬ 
tion. 

MEERUT. 

A  town  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  in  India, 
and  about  32  miles  M.  E.  from  the  city  of  Del¬ 
hi — it  is  one  of  the  principal  Military  Stations 
under  the  Presidency  of  Bengal. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOC/ETF.— 1815. 

Permunund,  and  his  Brother,  two  Nativity 
are  here  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Society. 
The  Chaplain  on  the  Station  assists  and  directs 
them. 

NAGPORE 

The  Capital  of  the  EasteFn  Mahrattas,  615 
miles  W.  of  Calcutta — population  80,000. 
BAPTIST  MISSION  AR  Y  SOC/ETF.— 1812. 
Ram-mobun,  Native. 

A  School  of  84  Boys  is  established  here.  The 
Scriptures  are  read  at  the  houses  of  many,  by 
the  Boys  educated  in  the  School.  Inquirers 
are  daily  increasing.  An  attempt  is  making  to 


ledge,  by  the  Press,  by  Journeys,  and  by  Edu-  <”"slate  the  Scriptures  intoGoandee. 


cation. 

Another  Student  is  preparing  at  one  of  the 
Universities,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Eastern 
Tongues,  to  enter  on  this  field  of  labour. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.~^\BU. 
Isaac  Lowndes. 

VoL.  I....N0.  3. 


MAIN. 

In  Labrador,  among  the  Esquimaux. 
UNITED  BRETHREN 
C.  T.  L.  Sebreiber,  Tho.  Christensen, 

George  Schmidtman,  John  Imndberg, 

George  Knock,  John  Peter  Stock. 
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The  Missioo  prospers.  A  aew  Church  ha^ 
heeo  built.  The  nuniher  of  Rsquimaux  who 
dwell  io  the  ^ettlemeot  is  166  :  the  Cooi;rega- 
tion  12<),  there  being  37,  including  Children, 
who  are  allowed,  as  new  people,  to  reside  on 
the  Rrethren*s  land.  The  Schools  are  much 
blessed  to  the  adults. 

NEVIS 

Ad  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

H  ESLEYAN  METHODISTS —\m. 

Calvarley  Riley,  George  JacKson 

Number  of  Members,  1421.  The  work  is 
prospering. 

NEW  HERNHUT. 

In  Greenland. 

UHITED  BRETHREN  --mz. 

Valnntile  hlueller,  Henry  Mentzel. 

The  Communicants,  by  the  last  reports, 
ami.unted  to  356. 

In  >721,  Hans  Egede,  a  pious  Norwegian 
Clergyman,  promoted  Christianity  in  Green¬ 
land,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment. 

Count  Zinzendorff.  who,  io  1731,  bad  seen 
two  Greenlanders  baptized  by  Mr  Egede  at 
Copenhagen,  being  very  anxious  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Pagans  of  that  country,  the 
United  Brethren  established  their  Mission 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Two  large  islands  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  Eastot  New  South  Wales. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

A  Settlement  ha.''  been  formed  in  the  north- 
erroostof  ihe  two  New  Zealaod  Islands,  by  the 
zealous  assii^tance  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mars 
den.  Principal  Chaplain  of  New  South  Wales 
Mr  Marsdeu  sailed  in  the  Brig  Active  for  the 
Bay  of  blands,  with  several  Settlers  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  At  an  interview  with  the  Chiefs,  a 
grant  of  20n  acres  of  land  was  made  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  at  Ranghee  Hoo,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  half  a  million  of 
people,  some  say  a  far  greater  number,  of  a 
noble  native  character,  on  the  two  islands. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  to  civilize  them,  and 
to  ble-^s  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
gel  ig  ion 

Schoolmaster^  Mr  Thomas  Kendall. 

Lojs  Settlers f  Mr.  William  Hall,  Mr.  John 
Kiog 

Twenty-five  Europeans  are  settled  at  Rang- 
hec  Hoo. 

The  «um  of  50ni  per  annum  is  granted  to  the 
Rev  Samuel  Marsden,  and  other  friends  in 
New  South  Wales,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Mission. 


NIAGARA. 

In  Canada. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROPAGATING  THE 
GOSPEL 
Robert  Addison. 

OKKAK. 

In  Labrador,  among  the  Esquimaua. 
UNITED  BRETHREN  —nn. 
Traugott  Martin,  Renj.  G.  Kohlmeister, 

Jolm  S.  Meisner,  Sam.  Sturman. 

The  work  of  Religion  prospers.  The  Con 
gregation  consists  of  179  persons;  besides 
whom,  109  new  people  live  in  the  Settlement, 
matiiug  a  total  of  2b6  inhabitants. 

ORENBURG. 

In  Russian  Tartary— the  key  to  Siberia  and 
Great  Tartary. 

EDINBURGH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.^ 
1814 

C.  Fraser,  G.  M'AIpine, 

Walter  Buchanan,  a  Cireastiati. 

The  Missionaries  are  acquiring  the  dialect  of 
the  Tartar  spoken  in  and  near  Orenburg,  in  or¬ 
der  to  publish  such  a  revision  of  the  Tartar 
New  Testament,  printed  at  Karass,  as  may  be 
understood  by  the  Natives.  They  itinerate 
among  the  Kirghisian  Tartars,  who  are  Maho- 
medans  by  profession,  and  are  settled  in  tents 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenburg. 

PANOUA. 

In  the  district  of  Silbet,  at  the  north-east  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Bengal,  310  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcut- 
I  ta.  and  within  a  fortnight’s  journey,  on  foot, 
'  to  China 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.— mz. 
John  de  Silva.  Portugnese^ 

Bbagvat,  Native. 

The  Missionaries  lately  visited  Hircumbo,  a 
;  small  independent  State.  Much  attention  wa« 

I  excited  The  daughter  of  the  Rajah  beard 
i  them  with  pleasure,  and  invited  them  to  re 
'  peat  tbeir  visit  monthly 
i  PARAMARIBO. 

In  Guiaua,  South  America,  among  the  Arauwck 
,  Indians  and  Negro  Slaves 

UNITED  BRETHREN  —MZS. 
Thomas  Langballe,  C  F.  Schwar?, 

J  G.  Buechner,  C.  E.  Graf, 

C  F-  Schroeter. 

I  The  work  of  God  increases  among  the  Ne^ 
groes  At  the  close  of  1814,  the  Negro  Ccb- 
i  gregation  consisted  of  612  persons,  of  whom 
I  479  are  Communicants. 

1  PARRAMATTA 

A  town  in  New  South  Wales — about  25  miles 
W.  of  Sydney —00  the  baoks  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name 
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CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.—mb. 

The  Rev  Samuel  Marsdeo,  whose  residence 
is  at  Parramatta,  has  established,  io  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  friends  of  the  Society  io 
New  South  Wales,  a  Seminary  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Natives  of  New  Zealand  in  the  simple 
artj>  of  life,  and  preparing  them  to  aid  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  designs  in  their  own  country.  Several 
New  Zealanders  have  been  already  received 
PATNA. 

A  city  in  the  Province  of  Bahar,  in  India.  3C0 
miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta—said  to  contain 
500,000  inhabitants 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  -1812. 

- Thompson,  (Country  born  ) 

Mr.  Thompson  is  able  to  preach  in  three 
languages,  English,  Bengalee,  and  Hindoos- 
tanee.  He  appears  by  the  distribution  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Tracts  in  the  Hin- 
dee,  Persian,  Bengalee,  and  Arabic  lianguages, 
to  have  produced  considerab^  interest  and  in¬ 
quiry.  A  School  upon  the  British  System  has 
been  established  by  him,  assisted  by  a  lad  from 
the  Calcutta  School.  A  very  encouraging  in- 
stance  has  occurred  of  the  attention  excited 
by  the  Scriptures.  Two  Pundits  wished  to 
have  copies  of  the  Sanscrit  New  Testament. 
Not  having  one,  Mr  Thompson  offered  them 
the  Pentateuch  *’  Not  this  book,”  said  they, 
*’  but  another,  io  which  there  are  many  good 
things  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  good  words  of 
bis :  for  we  have  seen  and  read  the  book  at 
Pundit  Sookrugee’s;  and  when  we  wanted  the 
book  for  ourselves,  he  refused,  saying  that  he 
had  obtained  it  with  great  difficulty,  and  told  us 
to  come  to  you.” 

PELLA. 

In  South  'Africa,  in  South  Namaqua  Land, 
about  500  miles  north  of  Cape  Town. 

1811. 

J.  Bartlett,  J  Marquard. 

Albrecht  and  his  companions  having  been 
driven  by  a  lawless  plunderer  from, Warm  Bath, 
in  the  country  of  the  Great  Namaquas,  where 
much  good  bad  been  done,  established  them¬ 
selves  at  Pella,  not  far  distant  from  their  for¬ 
mer  situation,  and  where  they  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  5C0of  the  Namaquas 
POLYNESIA. 

Or  the  Islands  of  - the  Great  South  Sea, 
LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

OTAHEITK  AND  EIMEO. 

John  Daviea,  James  Hayward, 

William  Henry,  Charles  Wilson, 

Semuel  Tessier,  Henry  Bicknell, 

Henry  Note,  W.  P.  Crook. 

9* 


I  At  this  first  Station  of  the  Society  the  Mis- 
:  sionaries  arrived  6tb  of  March,  1797,  and  were 
!  favourably  received  :  they  laboured  with  little 
I  apparent  success  till  lately  :  but  after  fifteen 
I  years*  perseverance,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
|that  many  are  converted.  About  700  persons 
have  renounced  idolatry,  and  worship  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  true  God.  They  attend  the  preaching 
jof  the  Gospel,  and  observe  the  Lord*s  Day. 

I  They  are  distinguished  from  their  countrymen 
,  by  the  name  of  ”  Bure  Atua,**  or  the  Praying 
j  People 

There  are,  also,  in  the  School  about  660 
persons,  chiefly  adults.  Many  of  the  Chiefs 
are  among  the  number  who  have  renounced 
idolatry ;  and  the  Chiefs  of  several  other  isl¬ 
ands  are  desirous  of  receiving  Missionaries. 

'The  following  eight  Missionaries  are  now  on 
their  passage : 

Launcelot  Edw.  Tbrelkeld,  David  Darling, 
William  Ellis,  Robert  Bourne, 

J.  M.  Orsmond,  George  Platt, 

Charles  Barff,  John  Williams. 

RANGOON. 

The  chief  sea-port  of  the  Burmao  Empire,  in 
the  farther  Peninsula  of  India— about  670  miles 
S.  E.  of  Calcutta— containing  5000  houses. 

AMERICAN  BAPTISTS. 

Adoniram  Judson,  George  H.  Hough. 

In  1807,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  es¬ 
tablished  this  Mission,  under  the  care  of  Felix 
Carey,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Carey.  He  made 
considerable  progress  in  translating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  Rurman  Language,  and  obtained 
permission  of  the  Emperor  to  set  up  a  press  for 
printing  them;  but  was  required,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  to  remove  to  A  va,  the  capital,  about  500 
miles  east  of  Calcutta.  Two  Stations,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  thus  established  in  Burmab,  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Ca¬ 
rey  expressed  bis  intention  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  the  languages,  also,  of  Siam  and 
Pegu. 

But  he  has  now  withdrawn  from  all  immedi¬ 
ate  concern  io  the  Mission,  and  acts  in  a  me¬ 
dical  capacity  in  the  Court  of  Burmab,  having 
been  appointed  a  Grandee  of  the  Empire. 

Before  this  took  place,  he  had  been  joined  by 
Mr.  Judson,  who  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the 
American  Board  of  Missions;  but  having  io 
India  united  himself  to  the  Baptist  Society,  he 
was  placed  at  Rangoon.  The  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Board  of  Missions  have  now  taken  this 
Mission  under  their  immediate  care,  and  have 
sent  Mr.  Hough  to  assist  Mr.  Judson. 

In  March,  1814,  the  city  was  reduced  to 

ashes,  for  the  second  time  since  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  Mission  in  IP07.  The  Mission- 
house  and  Printing-pre^s  were  preserved  from 
the  flames 

REGENT’S  TOWN. 

A  town  of  recaptured  Negroes,  in  the  Colony 
of  Sierra  Leone — population  about  1100 
CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY— \B\B 
Schoolmatltr  and  Si.hoolmistresSf 
Mr  and  Mrs  Johnson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Johnson,  sent  out  by  the  So¬ 
ciety.  have  ^een  appointed  to  this  Station  by 
the  Colonial  Government,  with  government  sa¬ 
laries  There  are  100  Children  and  51  Adults 
in  the  Schools. 

■RODEZANa 

In  South  Africa,  in  Tulbagh  District,  about 
4d  miles  north  from  Cape  Town 
LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.— 

Ariel  Vo?. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

An  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS.— \m. 
Daniel  Hillier 
Number  oi  •>! embers,  54l. 

ST.  CROIX. 

An  island  in  the  West- Indies. 
UNITED  BRETHREN. 

FRIEDENSBERG  1733. 

Matthew  Wied. 

FRIEDENSFICLD.  |733 

.  FRIEDENSBAL.  1733. 

- Huenercieip,  J.  Sparmeyer, 

-  Uoyer,  J  C  Lehman, 

- Jesseo 

gT.  DOMINGO. 

An  island  in  the  West- Indies. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 

f>ORT  AU  PRinCE.  Ibl6. 

John  Brown,  sen  James  Cates 

To  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  under  the 
Presiileucy  of  Petion,the  Committee  have  ap¬ 
pointed  two  Missionaries,  the  special  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Government  having  been  promptly 
obtained.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  civil  freedom  enjoyed  in  that  state, 
the  want  of  Ministers,  and  the  general  desire  of 
the  people  to  be  assisted  in  their  religious  con¬ 
cerns,  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  give  to 
this  new  enterprise  the  sanction  of  a  Providen¬ 
tial  Designation,  and  aflord  great  hope  of  the 
happiest  results. 

ST.  EUSTATIUS. 

An  island  in  the  West-Indies. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 

William  Shrewsbury, 

ST.  JAN. 

An  island  in  the  West-Indies. 


UNITED  BRETHREN. 

BETHANY.  1741. 

EMMAUS.  1741. 

ST  CHRISTOPHER’S. 

An  island  in  the  West-Indies. 

UNITED  BRETHREN. 

BASSE  TERRE.  1774. 

C  V.  Procop,  C  V  Berg. 

WESLE  YAN  ME  THODISTS  —  •  787. 

George  Johnston,  Jeremiah  Boothby, 

William  White,  Thomas  UlarkKura. 

Number  of  Members,  29S9.  The  prospects 
are  encouraging 

ST.  THOMAS. 

An  island  in  the  We?t-Indies. 

UNITED  BRETHREN. 

NEW  UERNHUT,  and  KIESKY. 

•  732. 

John  Gottfried  Haensel.  J.  G.  Ramsch. 

On  learning  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ne«s  in  evangelizing  the  Negroes,  but  that  they 
could  only  he  instructed  during  the  hours  of  la¬ 
bour.  two  of  the  United  Brethren,  Leonard 
Dober  and  Tobias  Leopold,  expressed  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves,  if  no  other 
way  of  communicating  instruction  should  be 
practicable;  but  this  was  afterwards  found  not 
to  be  requisite. 

ST.  VINCENT’S. 

An  island  in  the  West-Indies. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS.— mr. 

Thomas  Morgan,  Wm.  Crosscomb, 
Wm  Coultas. 

Number  of  Members.  2940.  The  prospects 
of  the  Mission  are  very  encouraging  There 
are  many  small  Islands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
some  of  tliem  containing  upwards  of  looo  inha¬ 
bitants,  which  have  no  Christian  Teacher,  nor 
any  Public  Worship. 

SANDUSKY  CREEK. 

A  Station  among  the  Delaware  Indians,  in 
North  America 

UNITED  BRETHREN  —\12A 
John  Joachim  Hagen 

During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  this  Congregation  was  exposed  to 
many  dangers  and  .sufferings 
SAREPTA 

In  Russian  Tartary,  near  Czaritzen,  on  the 
Wolga — on  the  high  road  from  St.  Petersburgh 
to  Persia,  by  AMrachan 

UNITED  BRETHREN— mb. 

The  Brethren  formed  this  Mi.ssion  with  a 
view  to  evangelize  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  and 
other  Heathen  Tribes  in  tb*>se  vast  regions,  by 
addressing  them  when  they  might  visit  Sarepta, 
and  by  opeaipg  a  School  for  their  Childrefi- 
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But  little  success  has  attended  their  labours  : 
through  tbt  ir  exertions  have  been  great  and 
persevering,  and  equal  to  those  of  any  of  the 
Brethren's  Missionaries  in  other  countries, 
t^ome  Krethreoeven  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  among  the  Calmucks,  conforming  to  their 
manner  of  living  in  tents,  and  accompanying 
them,  when  they  removed  their  camp  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  Steppes,  (immense  plains  co¬ 
vered  with  long  grass  )  They  omitted  no  op 
(lortuuity  of  preaching  to  them  Jesus;  direct¬ 
ing  them,  from  their  numberless  idols  and 
wretched  superstitions,  to  the  only  true  God, 
and  to  the  way  of  life  and  salvation:  but 
though  they  were  beard  and  treated  with  civi¬ 
lity,  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  the 
hearts  of  these  Heathen  At  last,  the  mam 
horde,  or  tri^>e,  quitted  those  parts 
Finding  that  nothing  was  likely  to  be  effected 
among  the  Calmucks,  the  Brethren  turrted  their 
attention  to  the  education  of  Heathen  Chil¬ 
dren;  and  having,  in  IBhB,  ransomed  four 
Girls  of  the  Kirgese  Nation,  they  had  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  see  them  grow  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  They  were  baptised  in  IBIO  A 
poor  Calmuck  Woman  also,  left  to  perish  on 
the  roal,  was  some  years  ago  brought  into  the 
Settlement,  kindly  cared  for  by  the  inhabitants, 
and,  after  previous  instruction,  baptized  :  she 
departed  this  life,  rejoicing  in  her  Saviour. 

Meanwhile  the  Brethren  were  visited  by  the 
Ger  man  Colonists  living  on  the  Wolga;  and,  by 
God's  blessing,  were  made  useful  to  them.  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Gospel  were  provided  for  most 
of  the  Colonies,  by  their  instrumentality. 

Very  lately,  the  Brethren  have  renewed 
their  attempts  to  awaken  the  Calmuck  Tribes 
Two  Brethren,  John  Gottfried  Schill  and 
Christian  Hiihner,  left  ISarepta  for  this  purpose, 
in  May,  IBI5;  and  settled  with  the  Torgutsk 
Horde,  by  whom  they  were  well  received. 

‘  The  London  Missionary  Society  assisted  this 
design  by  a  liberal  benefaction. 

I  SERAMPOKE  AND  CALCUTTA. 

Serampore  is  a'  Danish  Settlement,  aliout  15 
miles  N.  of  Calcutta,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Hoogley. 

1799.  MitsiunaHet : 

Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman;  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lawson,  Eu^tace  Carey,  1.eonard,'and  Yates; 
with  Messrs.  Randall  and  Penny,  on  their  voy¬ 
age  :  besides  William  Smith  (Country  horn;) 
and  the  Natives,  Sehukrama‘,  Neelo,  Jahabs, 
Petruse',  Kanta,  and  Cait'hano. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Missionaries 
agreed  to  act  was,  “  that  no  one  should  engage 
in  any  private  trade,- hut  that  whatever  wat 
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procured  by  any  member  of  the  family  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  Mission.** 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  Dr  Carey  in  the 
College,  Dr  Marshman  in  the  School,  and  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  Printing-ofiice,  have  each  contri¬ 
buted  considerably  more  than  lObOl.  a  year  to 
the  undertaking. 

The  premise^  occupied  for  the  Mission  cost 
near  401101.  sterling;  were  purchased  at  three 
different  times;  and  are  vested  in  the  Mission¬ 
aries,  a.s  trustees  for  the  Society  They  con¬ 
tain  dwelling-houses  for  the  Missionaries, 
School-rooms,  and  a  spacious  Hall  for  public 
worship ;  also  a  Printing-office,  in  which  ten 
presses  are  constantly  employed  f  a  Type 
Foundry,  in  which  are  ca'^t  types  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Languages;  and  a 
Mill  for  making  Paper,  which  is  expected  to 
co-rt  I0,00i)  rupees,  or  12501.  sterling.  The  ma¬ 
terial  for  making  paper  grows  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  country.  If  success  attend  this 
undertaking,  it  will  probably  prove  a  great 
blessing  to  the  whole  country.  At  this  Station 
the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been' car¬ 
ried  to  an  extent  exceeding  all  expectation  and 
example.  The  Missio*narie!>,  by  their  own  So¬ 
ciety,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  Public 
in  Britain  and  America,  and  by  their  own  lite¬ 
rary  labours,  have  been  enabled  in  different 
degrees,  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  twen¬ 
ty-seven  languages,  and  to  print  them  in  nearly 
the  same  number;  affbrding  a  prospect  of  the 
most  iinpoitant  advantages  to  the  immense  po¬ 
pulation  of  Asia. 

At  this  Station  Dr.  Marshman  keeps  a  board¬ 
ing-school  for  young  gentlemen,  and  Mrs. 
Marshman  another  for  young  ladies;  besides 
which,  they  conduct  a  charity-school  upon  the 
(iancasterian,  or  BfitiSh,  System,' for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor 

Soon  after  the  Missionaries  were  settled  at 
Serampore,  Mr.  Carey  being  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  Mahratta  in  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  and  his  colleagues  ha¬ 
ving  frequent  occasion  to  be  at  Calcutta,  they 
were  Invited  to  preach  there  in  a  private 
house. 

Since  then*,  a  comniodious  place  of  worship 
has  been  erected  at  nearly  400tU.  expense. 
Here  a  respectable  congregation  attends,  and  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Hindoos.  Mussul* 
men,  Portuguese,  Armenians,  and  Europeans 
hsve  been  added  to  the  Church;  and  several 
Native  Converts  of  t^nod  talents  aie  employed 
in  preaching  from  house  to  house,  and  in  difl’er- 
ent  patts  of  the  city. 
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At  Calcutta.'a  SchooMiouse  hasbACD  erected 
by  the  Missionaries,  capable  of  containing  FOO 
children,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  boys, 
and  tbe  other  for  girls;  where  they  are  taught 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Bengalee  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Languages,  also  writing  and  accounts,  on 
what  is  now  termed  “  The  British  System.” 
The  objects  of  the  ”  Benevolent  Institution” 
are  the  children  of  the  poor  of  various  nations, 
including  tbe  children  of  Europeans  by  native 
women  (a  neglected  and  destitute  class  of  so¬ 
ciety,)  of  Armenians,  Hindoos,  Mussulroen, 
natives  of  Sumatra,  Mosambique,  and  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  especially  those  of  the  Portuguese 
Catholics,  thousands  of  whom  were  wandering 
about  the  streets,  in  all  manner  of  vice  and 
wretchedness.  Nearly  M'O  are  already  on  the 
books  of  the  School.  Mr.  Leonard,  a  pious 
and  active  roan,  superintends  it.  One  of  the 
monitors  of  this  School  voluntarily  went  with 
Mr.  Thompson  to  Patna,  and  there  established 
a  School  for  Native  Christians;  and  another, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Leonard,  accompanied  Mr  Ro¬ 
binson  to  Jara,  where  Schools  on  a  similar 
principle  are  opened.  At  Taldanga  also,  about 
ten  miles  west  of  Seramporc,  and  at  Vidyuvat- 
tee,  a  large  village  lying  between  them. 
Schools  have  been  opened. 

These  Schools,  and  others  at  different  Mis¬ 
sionary  Stations,  are  so  conducted  as  to  render 
a  Christian  Teacher  unnecessary:  a  Heathen, 
for  the  sake  of  the  salary,  will  superintend 
them,  and  must  go  tiirnugh  the  process,  or  be  | 
detected  And  as  in  all  the  Schools  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  taught,  Heathens  thus  become  the 
iustruments  of  instructing  Heathen  Children  in 
the  principle.8  of  Christianity. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

A  colony  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa 
CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Society’s  Missionaries  have,  for  many 
years,  supplied  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Colony. 
The  Rev  William  Gamon,  an  English  Clergy 
man,  has  been  appointed  to  this  Station;  for 
which  he  sailed,  with  Mrs.  Garnoa,  some 
months  since.  On  the  representation  of  his 
Excellency  Governor  Mac  Carthy,  seconded 
by  the  proposal  of  the  Society  to  bear  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  expense.  Government  have  agreed 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  Chaplains.  The 
whole  Colony  will  be  divided  into  Parivhes, 
and  proper  provision  made  for  tbe  Christian 
Instruction  of  the  inhabitants 

See  in  this  List,  under  the  heads— Frre  Toft*, 
Congo  Town^  Ki$sejf  Town,  Leicetter  Mountain, 
and  RfgenVs  Town. 


SIRDHANA. 

Tbe  capital  of  a  small  independent  territory, 
near  the  Punjab,  or  country  of  the  Sieks,  about 
920  miles  N.  W.  from  Calcutta,  and  200  from 
Agra. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOC/ETK.— 1813. 
John  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  established  this  Mission,  in 
I8t3,  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Her  Highness  the  Begum  Sumroo,  by  whom  he 
was  favourably  received.  Five  Schools  are 
established  for  teaching  Persian  and  Hindoos- 
tanee  The  Gospel  has  been  preached  and  tbe 
Scriptures  dispersed,  at  Delhi;  and  also  at 
Hurdwar,  where  100,000  pilgrims  of  different 
nations  were  assembled. 

SOMMELSDYK. 

In  Guiana,  South  America. 
UNITED  BRETHREN  —M-Sb. 

J.  Daniel  Liitzke,  T.  Rlitt. 

The  Negro  Congregation  consists  of  89  per¬ 
sons,  Of  whom  30  are  Communicants. 

SPRING  PLACE 

A  Station  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  the 
Slate  of  Tennessee,  in  North  America. 
UNITED  BRETHREN  —  \m. 

John  Gambold,  Michael  Jung- 
Many  pleasing  proofs  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Missionaries’  labours  have  appeared  among  the 
young 

STELLENBOSCH. 

In  South  Africa,  2^  miles  from  Cape  Towm 
CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.— m2 
J.  Bakker. 

SURAT. 

A  large  city  on  the  western  side  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  India,  to  the  north-east  of  Bombay, 
said  to  contain  600,1)00  inhabitants  Tbe  Hin¬ 
doos  are  numerous  The  Parsees,  of  whom 
there  are  12,000,  are  active,  and  eager  after 
gain.  The  Mahomedans,  Brahmins,  Jews,  and 
Armenians,  are  all  in  a  low  slate 

BAPTIST  SOCIETY  — m2 
Carapeit  A  ratoon,  Armenian. 

Carapeit  Aratono  is,  by  birth,  an  Armenian 
His  father’s  father  was  an  Armenian  Clergy¬ 
man,  and  was  born  near  Mount  Ararat.  After 
{  encountering  many  difficulties  in  Persia,  bis 
grandfather  and  father  settled  at  Bussorah, 
where  be  was  born  No  person  is  admitted  to 
the  sacred  office  in  Armenia,  unless  he  can 
trace  his  ancestors  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  ge¬ 
neration  This  Carapeit  could  have  done. 
Bespeaks  Turkish,  Arabic.  Persian,  Guzurat' 
tee,  Bengalee,  Portuguese.  Hindoostanee.  Ar 
menian,  and  English;  but  the  last  three  better 
than  tbe  rest  He  first  settled  at  Bombay ;  but 
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removed  to  Surat,  inhere  his  wife  was  boro, 
and  itioerates  through  the  provinces  He 
speaks  of  a  new  sect  of  Hindoos,  which  spranz 
up  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  is  said  to  coni' 
prise  100,000  persons :  they  affirm  that  every 
religion  is  equally  acceptable  to  Ood.  An 
other  sect,  called  Baboojee,  exists  atFurat: 
it  is  not  numerous*  they  sing  Hymns,  far  su 
perior  to  the  Heathen  Hymns ;  they  equally 
oppose  Idolatry  and  Mahomedanism.  Cara* 
peit  distributes  books,  and  has  preached  to 
thousands ;  hut  mourns  his  present  want  of 
success  “  Oh  t”  he  exclaims  with  simplicity, 
“  that  I  may  see  some  of  the  Idolaters  in  this 
country,  sitting  close  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  our 
Lord  then  I  may  die  !” 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.^mb. 

James  Skinner,  Wm.  Fyvie. 


Mr  Donaldson  will  toon  tubatk  to  reinforce 
thia  Mission. 

TANJORE 

4  city  in  the  Southern  Carnatic,  in  the  Indian 
Peninsula. 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SOCIETY,^- 

1766. 

John  Caspar  KolhofT. 

At  this  place  the  illustrious  Swartz  laboured- 
The  return  for  the  year  1813  is — Baptized,  65 
Children  and  111  Heathens :  Cormnunicants, 
706 ;  Received  from  the  Popish  Communion, 
7:  Marriages.  31 :  Funerals,  63. 

The  Society’s  Missions  are  assisted  hy  the 
following  Country  Priests,  who  have  received 
Lutheran  Ordination: — 

Sattianaden,  il'anaperagasoA, 

Adeykalaui,  Abraham. 

[Tv  be  concluded  in  OUT  next.} 


MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

Address  to  all  who  favour  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen^ 
in  behalf  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren^  commonly  call¬ 


ed  Moi'orians. 

IN  the  year  1814,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  accumulated  distres-ses  of  the  Continent 
affected  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  per- 
sons.  The  same  calamities  were  likewise 
severely  felt  in  all  the  settlements  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Germany,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Russia,  and  considerably  dimi¬ 
nished  the  contributions  both  of  the  Bre¬ 
thren’s  cong:re^ations,  and  of  friends  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  welfare  and  support  of  their 
missions  among  the  heathen.  Under  these 
rircuinstances,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
religious  public  by  .some  very  respectable 
persons  in  England,  who  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  embarrassments  under  which 
this  important  concern  laboured.  That  ap¬ 
peal  was  not  undertaken  in  vain ;  and  the 
Committee  to  whom  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Brethren’s  nussions  is  intrusted 
by  their  synods,  feel  how  much  they  owe  to 
the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the  numerous 
wcM-wishers  to  .the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen,  who  verj*  nobly  step¬ 
ped  forward  on  this  occasion ;  and,  by  their 
generous  donations,  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  remove  the  existing  difficulty. 
In  this  wrork  of  charity,  benefactors  of  va¬ 
rious  denominations  were  united,  exhibiting 
a  mo*»t  encouraging  proof  of  the  power  of 


that  Christian  love  which  binds  together  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  God,  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  their  Redeemer,  however  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  various  names  and  forms. 

The  present  Address  is  occasioned  by  the 
same  necessity,  and  encouraged  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  call  on  the  Society  by  friends  out  of  their 
circle,  who  are  acquainted  w’ith  the  pix>- 
ceedings  of  their  missions,  and  with  the 
great  difficulty  of  maintaining  them.  This 
indeed  amounts  almost  to  an  impossibility, 
unless  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  those  to  w  hom  he  has  imparted 
the  power,  again  to  afford  their  geneTous 
assistance.  The  effects  of  that  dreadful  war, 
by  which  the  continent  was  wholly  impo¬ 
verished,  trade  annihilated,  and  even  the 
conunon  necessaries  of  life  in  many  instfui- 
ces  withdrawn,  are  still  felt  by  most  class- 
t?s,  so  as  to  render  them  unable,  as  formerly, 
to  direct  their  attention  to  subjects  beyond 
their  own  personal  existence ;  while  the  set¬ 
tlements  of  the  Brethren,  though  by  God’s 
mercy  spared  from  total  destruction  by  fire 
and  sword,  were  so  much  exhausted,  from 
being  continually  made  the  head-quarters 
of  different  armies,  that  they  were  plunged 
into  debt,  and  their  usual  sources  of  income, 
for  some  time,  nearly  dried  up.  The  ex- 
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ertionis  of  individuals,  however,  and  of  the 
congregations  collectively,  have  not  been 
wanting ;  and  though  greatly  reduced  in 
means,  they  have  done  what  they  could  to 
assist  in  preventing  any  relaxation  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  Yet,  with  ever}' 
exertion,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  great 
and  accumulated  expenditure  of  the  past 
years.  The  sum  of  about  4000f.  which,  by 
the  unexpected  fiberality  of  our  brethren 
and  friends  in  England,  was  collected  in 
1B14  and  1815,  was  indeed  a  relief  for  which 
we  cannot  suflieieiitly  thank  the  Lord,  who 
thus  disposed  the  heai  ts  of  so  many  bene¬ 
factors  to  favour  the  Brethren’s  missions  ; 
but  as  the  circumstances  which  then  occa¬ 
sioned  the  deficiency  remain  the  same,  the 
Committee  is  again  under  the  necessity  of 
making  their  case  known,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  their  petition  for  helji  will  not 
pass  unregarded. 

To  show  how  extensively  the  Church  of 
the  United  Bretliren  is  employed  in  attempts 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  how  long  they  have  maintained 
their  numerous  missions  in  dlflerent  coun¬ 
tries,  the  following  statement  is  subjoined : 

Establish-  Settle-  Misslon- 


ments. 

ments 

aries. 

n  St.  Thomas 

i 

St.  Croix 

^1732 

>33 

St.  Jan 

f  2 

y 

Greenland 

1733 

3 

19 

North  America 

1734 

2 

7 

South  America 

1738 

3 

15 

South  Africa,  re-  > 
newed  in  1792  \ 

1736 

2 

21 

J  ainaica 

1754 

4 

10 

Antigua 

1756 

3 

12 

Labrador 

1764 

3 

28 

Barbadoes 

1765 

1 

4 

Astrachan,  renew¬ 
ed  in  1815 

1  1765 

1 

2 

St.  Kitts 

1775 

1 

4 

In  the  three  Danish  West  India  islands, 
St.  Thomas,  St  Croix,  and  St  Jan,  the 
Brethren’s  congre  gations  amount  to  about 
12,200  souls ;  in  Greenland  to  1100 ;  in  An¬ 
tigua  to  12,000  ;  in  St  Kitts  to  200t}.  The 


1  congregations  of  Christian  Indians  in  North 
America  suffered  much,  both  before  and 
during  the  first  American  war.  Great  loss 
has  been  sustained  by  the  burning  of  Fair- 
field  in  Upper  Canada,  the  principal  settle¬ 
ment  among  the  Indians,  which  it  will  cost 
no  small  sum  to  repair. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  the  Mission 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  much  suc¬ 
cess.  The  forming  of  a  third  settlement 
is  in  contemplation,  when  means  can  he 
found  to  support  it.  About  1800  Hotten¬ 
tots  constitute  the  two  congregations  at 
Gnadenthal  and  Gruenekloof;  many  more 
attend  public  worship ;  and  in  the  interior 
there  is  a  great  desire  among  the  heathen 
to  receive  more  teachers.  As  the  rooin* 
used  as  a  diaptJ  in  Gruenekloof  have  for 
some  time  been  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  congregation  and  other  hearers,  and 
government  have  kindly  granted  permission 
» to  build,  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  ha? 
been  *undertaken,  though  at  pivsent  the 
state  of  the  finances  scarcely  warranb;  the 
undertaking.* 

I  The  communication  with  the  three  set¬ 
tlements  in  Labrador,  which  can  only  be 
I  maintained  by  a  vessel  of  their  own  annual¬ 
ly  sent  to  the  settlements,  proves  a  great 
expense ;  but  the  Loid  has  hitherto  enabled 
the  Brethren’s  Society  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel,  established  in  London,  to 
persevere  in  their  exertions,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  smallness  of  their  means,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  return  equal  to  the  exjx^nse 
of  the  outfit.  Nor  would  it  be  consistent 
with  that  gratitude  which  we  feel  to  God  our 
Saviour,  did  w'e  not  here  observe  how  gra¬ 
ciously  he  has  preserved  tlie  communica¬ 
tion  with  tlie  Brethren’s  Missionaries  in 
diat  inhospitable  region  ;  so  that  since  the 
comnvMicement  of  the  Mission,  now  fifty- 
three  years  ago,  no  interruption  has  occur- 

*=  The  Rev.  Mr.  Latrohe  arrived  in  England 
in  December  last’  year,  from  a  visit  to  the 
above  settlements  at  the  Cape,  from  which  he 
has  derived  peculiar  pleasure  ;  and  may  possi¬ 
bly.  after  his  return  from  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  brethren  in  (lermany,  lay 
some  inlerestiug  paiticulars  before  the  public. 
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rtd  in  transmitting  the  annual  •  supplies.  ^  curred  by  the  Missions,  owing  to  the  cir- 
During  the  last  year,  however,  1816,  the  j  cumstances  already  specified,  was  estima- 
vessel  was,  for  the  first  time,  prevented  by  1  ted,  according  to  the  accounts  received, 
the  ice,  and  by  the  fury  of  repeated  storms,  terminating  December,  1812,  at  4000/.  In 
from  touching  at  Hopedale,  till  at  length,  j  the  year  1813,  there  was  a  further  increase 
after  suffering  a  most  violent  tempest,  which  I  of  debt,  amounting  to  1700/.  And  in  the 
she  was  not  expected  to  survive,  the  cap-  •;  years  1814  and  1815,  which  are  the  latest 
tain  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes  of'  accounts  at  present  arrived,  there  was  a  still 
reaching  that  settlement,  and  to  return  to'  further  addition,  constituting  a  total  debt  of 
England,  having  four  Missionaries  on  board,  1  6000/.  notwithstanding  the  liberal  donations 
who  were  passing  from  Nain  to  Hopedale.  j  contributed  in  consequence  of  the  first  ap- 
ThiseventhassubjectedtheSociety  to  great*  peal.  To  liquidate  so  large  a  debt  they 
additional  expense.  The  anxiety  which  will .  feel  to  be  utterly  imptwsible,  dependent  as 
undoubtedly  fill  the  minds  of  our  brethren  ^  they  principally  are,  for  the  support  of  their 
in  Labrador,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  ves- 1  Missions,  on  the  voluntary  aid  and  liberality 
sel  and  of  their  fellow-labourers,  must  be  i  of  their  congregations  and  friends  on  the 
keenly  felt.  Yet  amidst  all  trouble,  the  ;  Continent,  who  are  still  suffering  from  the 
Society  has  much  cause  to  thank  the  Lord  |  desolating  effects  of  tlie  late  war. 
that  he  heard  tlie  prayers  of  those  oti  boartl,  j  Under  these  circumstances,  they  sincere- 
delivered  them  from  the  raging  of  the  sea,  ly  trust  they  will  appear  justified  in  again 
and  brought  them  safe  to  shore.  respectfully  appealing  to  that  British  bene- 

May  the  above  statement  and  call  for  volence  of  which  they  have  already  expe- 
help  find  acceptance  and  favour  with  all !  rienced  so  generous  a  proof,  and  which  is 
who  consider  the  greatness  and  importance  \  at  all  times  so  conspicuously  manifested  in 
of  the  work,  and  the  comparative  weakness  !  ever}'  thing  connected  with  tlie  spread  of 
of  those  immediately  employed  in  it,  and  |  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  that  they  may 
who,  without  their  aid,  are  wholly  unable  still  be  enabled  to  make  the  saving  name  of 
at  present  to  support  it.  Even  now,  many  Jesus  knowm  to  the  heathen  world.  The 
invitations  to  commence  new  Missions  must  assistance  thus  affforded  will  surely  not  be 
be  declined,  from  a  full  conviction  that  it  unrewarded  by  Him  to  whom  the  mite  of 
far  exceeds  the  pow'er  of  the  Committee  to  the  poor  but  cheerful  giver  is  as  acceptable 
accept  them.  as  tlie  offerings  of  the  more  opulent ;  for 

At  the  period  when  the  former  appeal  “  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.” 
was  submitted  to  the  public,  the  debt  in-'  C.  1.  Latrobe. 


The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible 

Society^  presented  May  8,  1817. 

THE  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Many  who  had  doubted  of  the  practicability 
Society  desire  with  thankfulness  to  recog-  of  the  plan,  yielded  to  the  pleasing  convic- 
niie  the  hand  of  their  God,  which  has  been  tion  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  joined 
good  upon  the  Institution  tliroughout  tlie  with  those  who  had  never  doubted  on  the 
fii’st  year  of  its  existence.  The  harmony,  subject,  in  cherishing  the  hope,  that  the 
cordiality,  and  forbearance,  displayed  in  National  Institution  wrould  realize  the  most 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  who  sanguine  expectations  of  its  ultimate  pros- 
formed  it,  affforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  perily.  Its  formation  was  hailed  as  a  great 
the  Divine  approbation,  and  a  sure  pledge  and  glorious  era  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
<»f  the  Divine  blessing  upon  its  future  fate.  trv.  and  its  means  nf  ari-nmntisKin.r  thr 
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all-important  end  of  its  formation  have  | 
been  increased  with  more  than  ordinary  ra- 1 
pidity. 

The  Managers  feel  it  their  duty  to  state, 
that  the  plan  of  such  an  institution  was  first  I 
suggested  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  , 
Society,  to  the  Philadelphia  Society.  No 
tneasures,  however,  were  adopted  to  at-  ‘ 
tempt  its  execution,  until  the  New -Jersey' 
Bible  Society  undertook  the  experiment. 
Although  baffled  in  their  first  effort,  their ' 
worthy  President,  acting  in  conformity  to ; 
their  wishes,  persevered  in  the  good  work,  > 
and  finally  succeeded.  Called,  by  the  I 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Managers,  to  the  j 
Presidency  of  the  National  Institution,  he 
is,  in  the  decline  of  life,  enjoying  that  plea¬ 
sure  which  springs  from  his  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love,  thus  far  owned  of  God, 
and  promising  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
blessings  to  this  Western  Continent. 

The  Managers,  in  entering  on  the  duties 
of  their  responsible  office,  felt  that  tlieir, 
first  exertions  ought  to  be  directed  towards 
the  procurement  of  well-executed  stereo¬ 
type  plates,  for  the  accommo^iation  of  large 
districts  of  the  American  Continent.  They, 
accordingly,  at  an  early  period,  contracted 
for  three  sets  of  stereotype  plates  in  octavo, 
and  three  in  duodecimo.  The  octavo  sets 
have  all  been  delivered  at  the  Depository ; 
and  measures  have  been  adopted  to  make 
them  as  correct  as  j>ossible  before  they  are 
used.  The  duodecimos  will  be  finished  in 
the  month  of  June  ensuing;  one  of  which 
they  have  resolved  to  locate  in  Lexington, 
(Kentucky,)  under  the  direction  of  the  Ken- 1 
tucky  Bible  Society. 

As  they  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  print 
Bibles,  having  no  plates  of  their  own,  they 
declined  answering  the  various  applications 
for  Bibles  which  they  received  from  Aux¬ 
iliary  Societies.  They  thought  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  become  the  purchasers  of 
Bibles  for  these  Auxiliaries ;  and,  therefore, 
in  those  cases  where  monies  were  sent  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  Bibles  to  the 
amount  should  be  returned,  they  resolved, 
if  required,  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  So¬ 
cieties  which  sent  them ;  or  to  pay  over  the 


whole,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  the  New^ 
York  Bible  Society,  who  would  furnish  the 
Auxiliaries  with  the  required  number  of 
Bibles. 

They  were,  however,  soon  enabled,  by 
the  munificent  liberality  of  the  New-Yoi4c, 
and  the  New- York  Auxiliary',  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties,  to  supply  their  Auxiliaries.  Those 
Societies  presented  them  with  a  set  of  ste¬ 
reotype  plates  of  the  duodet  imo  siie,  and 
brevier  type  ;  in  consequence  of  which  do¬ 
nation,  10,000  copies,  according  to  their 
direction,  have  been  printed;  of  which 
about  6000  have  been  sold  and  distributed. 
They  have  lately  ordered  2,500  copies  to 
be  printed  from  the  octavo  plates,  and  7,500 
from  the  duod«‘cimo  plates. 

In  establishing  the  prices  at  which  Bibles 
were  to  be  sold,  the  Board  of  Manager- 
considered  it  a  duty  to  make  a  difference 
between  such  Societies  and  individuals  as 
are  Auxiliary  to,  and  Members  of,  the  Na- 
tionarl  Institution,  and  such  as  are  not;  and 
therefore  adopted  the  following  rule  ; 

“  That  to  the  cost  of  the  paper,  press - 
work,  and  binding  of  the  Bibles  printed 
for  the  Society  from  the  stereotype  plates, 
five  per  cent,  be  added  for  interest,  in¬ 
surance,  and  wear  of  said  plates;  which 
aggregate  amount  shall  be  considered  the 
cost  of  the  Bibles;  and  that  these  Bibles 
shall  be  sold  at  said  cost  price  to  all  Bible 
Societies  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  this  Institution ;  and  that  the  said  amount 
of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  deducted  from  said 
cost  price,  on  all  Bibles  sold  to  Auxiliaries, 
and  such  other  Societies  as  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  this  Institution.** 

Applications  having  been  made  at  an 
early  p<iriod,  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  for  New  Testaments,  the 
Managers  took  the  subject  of  printing  and 
circulating  the  New,  apart  from  the  Old- 
Testament,  into  their  consideration.  After 
mature  deliljeration,  they  resolved,  that  for 
the  present  it  was  inexpedient  for  them  to 
do  this  in  the  English  language. 

As  ffie  necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  vast  design  of  the  National 
Institution  were  great,  the  Managers  felt  it- 
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their  duty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  pro¬ 
mised  a  supply  of  their  wants.  They  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  in  each  ward  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  to  collect  subscriptions ; 
and  directed  a  Circular  Letter  to  be  sent  to 
ever)'  Minister  of  the  various  denominations 
of  Christians  in  the  United  States,  request¬ 
ing  a  congregational  collection  in  their  aid 
— as  also  a  Circular  to  the  different  Bible 
Societies  who  had  not  united  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institution,  soliciting  aid ;  and  one  to 
influential  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  calling  upon  them  to  come 
forward  in  the  good  work,  and  enclosing  a 
plan  for  an  Auxiliary  Society,  and  Branch 
Associations.  They  cannot,  at  present, 
state  the  degree  of  success  wliich  has  at¬ 
tended  their  applications.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  many  Ministers  have  been  omit¬ 
ted,  not  intentionally,  but  from  want  of  in¬ 
formation.  So  soon  as  they  are  known,  ap¬ 
plication  W'ill  be  made  to  them. 

The  Managers  are  happy  to  state,  that 
the  following  Societies,  in  existence  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  have  become  Auxiliary,  viz. 

The  New-York  Bible  Society,  .  May  15 
Newark  do.  .  .  21 

New’- York  Auxiliary  do.  .  .  24 

West-Chester  County  do.  .  .  27 

Albany  Bible  Society,  .  .  .27 

Rensselaer  Co.  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.)  .  29 
Orange  County  do.  (do.)  June  11 

Otsego  County  do.  (do.)  .  13 

Female  Bible  Society  of  Carlisle,  (Penn.) 
Norfolk  Bible  Society,  (Vir.)  .  .18 

Delaware  County  do.  (N.  Y.)  July  10 
Saratoga  County  do.  (N.  Y.)  July  10 
Bible  Society  of  Delaware,  (State  of 
Delaware)  .  .  .  .  .25 

Union  College  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.)  .  29 
Georgia  Bible  Society,  .  Aug.  3 
Virginia  do.  .  .  .6 

Petersburgh  do.  (Vir.)  .  .  16 

Burlington  Female  do.  (N.  J.)  .  19 

Beaufort  do.  (S.  Car.)  .  21 

F emale  Bible  Society  of  Mill  Creek, 

(Ohio)  . 25 

New- Jersey  Bible  Society,  .  .  28 

Hampden  Bible  Society,  (Mass.)  .  29 


Bible  Society  of  Greene  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  10 
Fairfield  Co.  Bible  Society,  (C<Mi.)  .•  17 

Cincinnati  Miami  Bible  Society,  (Ohio) 
New-Hampshire  Bible  Society,  .  18 

Bible  Society  of  Massachusetts,  .  26 

Bible  Society  of  Nassau  Hall,  (N.  J.) 

Sciota  Bible  Society,  (Ohio)  .  Oct  1 7 
Female  Bible  Society  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  (N.  Y.) . 21 

Female  Bible  Society  of  Boston  and 
and  its  vicinity,  .  .  .  .24 

Bible  Society  of  Salem  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  (Mass.)  .  .  .  Nov.  6 

Female  Bible  Society  of  Newark, 

(N.  J.) . 7 

Bible  Society  of  Maine,  .  .  .24 

Bible  Society  of  District  of  Columbia,  2.5 
Oneida  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.)  .  Jan.  15 

Essex  do.  (do.) 

Merrimack  do.  (Mass.) 

Bible  Society  of  Frederick,  (Vir.)  Feb. 
Washington  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.) 

Fauquier  do.  (Vir.) 

Pittsburgh  do.  (Penn.) 

Bible  Society  of  Lynchburg,  (Vir.)  Mar.  28 

The  following  Societies  have  been  formed 
as  Auxiliaries  to  the  National  Institution, 
viz. 

New-York  Female  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society,  ....  May  li 
Albany  Female  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
city,  .....  June 
Rockland  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 

(N.  Y.)  .  .  .  .  ■  .  4 

American  Bible  Society  of  Young 

Men,  N.  Brunswick,  (N.  J.)  .  .4 

Juvenile  Female  Bible  Society  of 

Elizabeth-Town,  (N.  J.)  .  .  6* 

Female  Auxiliaiy  Bible  Society  of 
Elizabeth-Town,  (N.  J.)  .  .  f 

Elizabeth-Towm  Auxiliary  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  (N.  J.)  .  .  .  .  • 

Hampshire  Bible  Societj',  (Mass.)  .  10 

Gloucester  do.  (N.  J.) 

Fayetteville  do.  (N.  Car.)  Aug.  9 

Female  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of 
Courtland  County,  (N.  Y.)  .  .13 

Bible  Society  of  West&ld,  (N.  J.)  .  22 

Cortland  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 

(N.  Y.) 
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Amity  Female  Bible  Society^  (Orange 
County,  New-York)  .  .  Sept.  2 

Bardstown  Bible  Society,  (Ken.)  .  20 
Kentucky  Bible  Society,  .  .  .27 

Albemarle  and  Orange  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety,  (Vir.)  ....  Oct.  2 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  Red-Hook 
and  Rhinebeck,  (N.  Y.)  .  .21 

Fishkill  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 

(S.  Y.) . 23 

Green’s  Farms  Auxiliaiy  Female 

Bible  Society,  (Con.)  .  .  .30 

Female  Bible  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

(Ohio) . 31 

Female  Bible  Society  of  Kingston,  (N.Y.) 
Delaware  Co.  Bible  Society,  (Penn.)  .  24 
Benson  Young  Ladies’  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  . Nov.  15 

Ulster  Co.  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.)  .  30 

Seneca  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.)  . 

Female  Bible  Society  of  New- Ha¬ 
ven,  (Con.)  .... 

Bible  Society  of  the  Town  of  Ber¬ 
gen,  (N.  J.)  . 

Detroit  Bible  Society,  (Michigan  7\)  .  2G 
Rahway  Female  Bible  Society,  (N.  J.) 
Lexington  Bible  Society,  (Vir^nia) 

Madison  Co.  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.) 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  Montgo- 
meiy-  County,  (N.  Y.)  .  .  .31 

Bloomfield  Bible  Society,(N.J.)  Jan.l,  1817. 
Broome  Co.  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.) 
SteubenCo.  Bible  Society,  (N.Y.)  Jan.  1817. ; 
Roxborough  Bible  Society,  (Penn.)  Feb. 
Branch  Society  of  the  town  of  New- 
Bedford,  (Mass.)  . 

Ontario  Co.  Bible  Society,  (N.  Y.) 

Marine  Bible  Society  of  New- York. 
Cumberland  County  Bible  Society, 

(Penn.)  ....  April  2. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
more  Societies  Auxiliarv'  to  the  National 
Institution ;  l>ut  the  Managers  have  received 
no  official  account  of  them.  They  request¬ 
ed,  in  the  statement  published  December 
17,  1816,  ever}' Society  becoming  Auxiliaiy , 
“  so  soon  as  convenient,  to  give  official  in¬ 
formation  of  the  same  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Board,  particularly  noting  the  time 
when  the  connexion  was  fonned.”  They 


now  repeat  the  request,  with  the  distinct  in¬ 
formation,  that  the  organ  of  communication 
in  this  matter,  is  the  Secretary  for  Domes¬ 
tic  Cori’espondence. 

The  Long-Island  Bible  and  Common 
Prayer-Book  Society  has  so  altered  its 
Constitution,  as  to  aid  the  Managers  in 
translating  and  publishing  the  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  in  fonugn  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  following  Societies,  without  becom¬ 
ing  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Institution, 
have  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
same  by  the  following  donations,  viz. 
Philadelphia  Female  Bible  Society,  ^ 


Long  Island 

do. 

. 

200 

Stanton 

do. 

(Vir.) 

200 

Middlebury  Female 

do. 

• 

90 

Charleston,  (S.  C.) 

do. 

• 

500 

Cumberland  County 

do. 

(N.  J.) 

50 

Other  ScK'ieties,  not  Bible  Societies,  have 
made  donations,  of  which  an  account  will 
be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Fivin  this  account  of  the  Societies,  wh<f 
either  have  become  Auxiliaries,  or  cordial¬ 
ly  approve  of  the  National  Institution,  it  ap¬ 
pears  evident,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  talent,  resjjectability  of  character,  and 
influence  in  political  society,  is  engaged  in 
befriending  its  design  and  securing  its  per¬ 
manency.  From  letters  received  by  the 
Board,  there  is  no  doubt  other  Societies  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  will  accede,  and  new 
one.a  be  formed :  and  the  lime  cannot  be' 
far  'distant,  when  in  ever}'  part  of  these 
United  States,  the  American  Bible  Society 
will  have  Auxiliaries.  This  event  is  most 
devoutly  desired,  to  secure  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  throughout  our  country, 
with  the  be^t  prospect  of  success. 

The  Managers  feel  it  not  merely  a  duty, 
but  a  gratification,  to  state,  that  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  congregations,  or  individuals  of  congre¬ 
gations,  have  made  tlieir  Pastors  ^Members 
for  life  of  the  “American  Bible  Socie- 

«v- 

T\ . 

The  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  New-Jersey,  for  the  Rev.  W.  Schrnck. 

Several  Members  of  the  Rev.  Edward* 
Payson’s  Society,  Portland,  Maine 
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Several  young  persons  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Knapp’s  Parish,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

Female  Bible  Society  of  Colchester, 
Connecticut,  for  their  Pastor,  the  Rev.  S. 
Cone. 

Mrs.  Sally  Daggett,  for  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Bonnev,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut.  , 

Several  ladies  of  Middletown,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  for  the  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich. 

Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Bethlehem, 
County  of  Orange,  for  the  Rev.  Artemas 
Dean. 

Female  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Butfa- 
lo,  for  the  Rev.  Milks  P.  Squier. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  and  So¬ 
ciety  in  Hartford,  (Con.)  for  Dr.  Perkins. 

The  Congregational  Church  in  Hadley, 
(Con.)  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge. 

Female  Beneficent  Society,  Windham, 
(Con.)  for  the  Rev.  Cornelius  B.  Everett. 

Several  ladies  of  New-London,  (Con.) 
for  the  Rev.  Abel  M’Euen. 

Several  ladies  of  Westborough,  (Mass.) 
for  the  Rev.  Elisha  Rockwood. 

A  friend  (of  Wethersfield,  Con.)  for  the 
Rev.  Caleb  I.  Tenney. 

Ladies  of  the  First  Congregational  Soci¬ 
ety,  New- Haven,  (Con.)  for  the  Rev.  Na¬ 
thaniel  W.  Taylor. 

Ladies  of  the  Congregational  United  So¬ 
ciety,  New-Haven,  (Con.)  for  the  Rev.  Sa¬ 
muel  Mervin. 

Female  Charitable  Society  of  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  (Mass.)  for  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Wheeler. 

A  friend  in  Salem,  (Mass.)  for  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carlile. 

A  number  of  ladies  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Society  in  Charlestown,  (Mass.) 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse. 

A  number  of  his  parishioners  in  Pelham, 
(New-Hainpshire)  for  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Church. 

The  Branch  Bible  Society  of  Milford, 
(Con.)  for  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bezaleel 
PiNNEo,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and 
Erastls  Scranton,  Pastor  of  tl.e  Church 
in  North  Milford. 

A  number  of  ladies  belonginj^  lo  th»- 
United  Congregations  of  Zanesville  and 


Putnam,  (Ohio)  for  the  Rev.  James  Cul¬ 
bertson. 

A  number  of  ladies  of  Salem,  (Mass.)  for 
the  Rev.  B.  Emerson. 

Several  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Green¬ 
wich,  (Con.)  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis. 

Several  ladies  in  Stonington,  (Con.)  for 
the  Rev.  Ira  Hart. 

Several  ladies  of  the  Congregational  So¬ 
ciety  of  Middle  Spring,  of  Franklin  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  (Penn.)  for  the  Rev. 
John  Moody. 

Several  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Congregation  at  Cattskill,  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
David  Porter. 

A  number  of  females  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cedar-Street,  New-York,  have 
made  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn  Director  for  life. 

The  Managers  hope  that  the  good  exam¬ 
ples  which  have  thus  been  set,  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  Christian  Societies  in  our 
land.  They  will  thus  add,  not  only  to  the 
funds  of  the  National  Institution,  but  to  the 
satisfaction  and  respectability  of  their  Pas¬ 
tors. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  that  sex 
who  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  relief  of 
our  cares,  w'hilst  they  heighten  our  purest 
pleasures,  not  to  notice,  in  a  prominent 
manner,  their  active  benevolence  in  aid  ot 
the  Society,  not  only  in  forming  Auxiliaries, 
but  also  in  constituting,  in  so  many  places, 
their  Pastors  Members  for  life.  They  thus 
manifest  the  sense  which  they  cherish  of 
their  obligations  to  that  holy  volume,  whose 
truths  have  elevated  them  in  Christian  land« 
to  their  just  and  all-important  station  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  qualified  them  to  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  that  station  with  honour  and  success. 

The  Managers  have  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion,  also,  to  the  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  Indian  languages  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  publication  of  the  Spanish  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
French. 

The  first  was  brought  before  them  by  the 
donation  of  certain  documents  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  New-York  Missionarj’  Socie¬ 
ty,  whif  h  they  had  collected  witli  a  view 
ullijoately  to  undertake  the  work.  These 
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documents  arc  put  into  the  hands  erf  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  examine  and  report  thereon. 

As  to  the  publication  of  the  Spanish  New 
Testament,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient,  for 
the  present,  to  attempt  it.  The  Managers, 
however,  cherish  the  pleasing  expectation, 
that  in  due  time  they  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  publication  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Languages, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica. 

With  respect  to  the  F rench  Bible,  the 
Managers  have  had  their  duty  plainly  mark¬ 
ed  out  to  them  by  the  finger  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence.  They  have  accepted  of  the  offer 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to 
receive,  as  part  of  their  donation,  in  lieu  of 
money,  a  set  of  stereotype  plates,  duodeci¬ 
mo,  of  the  French  Bible,  which,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  will  enable  them  to  furnish  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  supply  of  French  Bibles. 

They  have,  moreover,  received  fiom  the 
New- York  Bible  Society,  who  are  not  wea¬ 
ry  in  their  acts  of  liberality  to  the  National 
Institution,  all  the  copies  in  sheets  of  the 
French  Bible  in  their  possession,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  1000. 

The  Managers  have  ordered  200  Gaelic, 
and  200  German  Bibles,  to  be  transmitted 
to  them  from  England.  Whenever  they 
find  that  a  greater  number  is  wanted,  they 
will  not  fail  to  procure  the  necessary  sup- 
ply. 

The  Managers  consider  it  a  duty  to  ex¬ 
press  their  gratitude  to  the  Governors  of  the 
New-York  Hospital,  and  also  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New-York,  for  their  kindness, 
promptly  tendered,  in  granting  them  the 
use  of  the  rooms  in  which  for  some  time 
they  transacted  business.  They  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  acemnraodated  in  the  New-York  Insti- 
tutiem,  by  the  Historical  Society :  Jind  they 
cannot  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  sta¬ 
ting,  that  several  Printers  have  volunteered 
to  publish,  gratuitously,  any  Communica¬ 
tions  which  the  Board  may  deem  necessary 
to  make  to  the  public. 

As  inquiries  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  were  made  on  some  points  of  im¬ 
portance,  the  managers  thought  it  proper 


to  remove  the  difficulties  which  existed  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  against  a  union 
with  the  Amencan  Bible  Society,  to  pub¬ 
lish,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
the  following  information  on  those  points, 
viz. 

1.  That  eveiy^  Auxiliary  Society  must  de¬ 
termine  for  itself,  what  is  their  surplus  re¬ 
venue  after  supplying  their  own  wants ;  but 
that  funds,  when  given,  are  at  the  sole  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  managers.  They  will,  how¬ 
ever,  thankfully  receive  recommendations  as 
to  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
revenue  of  any  Auxiliary,  reserving  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
recwnmendiition. 

2.  As  to  the  interpretation  which  each 
Auxiliarj'  Society  has  a  right  of  giving  as  to 
the  extent  of  their  W’ants,  the  Managers  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  each 
Auxiliary  confining  itself  to  its  natural 
bounds.  Unless  this  be  done,  one  Auxilia- 
ly  may  interfere  with  another,  and  thus, 
while  one  district  is  doubly  supplied,  ano¬ 
ther  may  be  left  destitute. 

3.  It  is  distinctly  understood  by  the  Board, 
that  ever}'  Society  becoming  Auxiliarv'  has 
a  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  connexion 
w'hen  it  sees  fit  so  to  do. 

4.  In  conducting  the  business  of  the  Board, 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  the 
diversity  of  denomination  which  exists 
among  Chr'stians.  The  meetings  are  open¬ 
ed  with  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  no  other 
religious  exercises  are  perfonned.  The 
managers  are  deeply  sensible  that  they  su¬ 
perintend  the  concerns,  not  of  a  party,  but 
of  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  who  are 
united  in  the  National  Institution  forthe  sole 
purpose  of  distributing  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment. 

As  one  of  the  principal  object«  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Bible  Society  is  to  supply  the  great 
districts  of  the  American  Continent  with 
well-executed  stereotype  plates  for  printing 
the  Bible,  the  managers  request  that  Bible 
Societies,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
would  send  such  information  as  may  enable 
them  to  determine  in  what  places  the  un- 
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ippropriated  plates  may  be  located  to  the  ^ 
best  advantage.  j 

The  Managers  have  commenced  a  col-  ^ 
lection  of  Bibles,  especially  of  the  earlier ! 
editions,  in  every  language,  the  successful  j 
progress  of  which  must  chiefly  depend  on  | 
public  liberality.  { 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  busi-  i 
ness  of  the  Society,  the  Board  have  appoint- ' 
ed  a  Standing  Committee  of  Five  Members, 
who  have  in  charge  all  the.  property  and  ef¬ 
fects  belonging  to  the  Society,  except  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  They 
arc  empowered  to  superintend  and  direct . 
all  the  afl'airs  and  concerns  of  the  Society, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Board  of  Managers  :  j 
and  for  these  purposes,  to  enter  into  all  ne¬ 
cessary  contracts,  to  give  orders  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Bibles,  and  orders  on  the  Treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  all  monies.  It  is  made 
their  duty  to  keep  a  Book  of  Minutes,  in 
which  are  to  be  regularly  entered  all  their 
transactions ;  which  book  must  be  produced 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  ateverj’  meeting. 

Among  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
Managers,  was  to  make  an  oflkial  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sociaty,  of  the  formation  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  for  Great  Britain,  was  request¬ 
ed,  if  circumstances  would  permit,  to  wait 
on  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  F oreign 
Bible  Society,  and  respectfully  assure  the 
Committee,  “  that  it  will  ever  afford  this 
Society  very  sincere  pleasure  to  co-operate 
in  those  plans  of  Christian  benevolence 
which  have  rendered  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society  a  blessing  to  the  world.” 

The  worthy  President  of  our  Society  had, 
however,  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the 
Board ;  and,  through  him,  the  Conunittee 
communicated  their  satisfaction  at  the  event, 
and  a  donation  of  500/.  sterling,  which  was 
accepted  with  suitable  acknowledgments 
to  that  Society.  Since  that  time,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  their  accustomed  and  honour¬ 
able  liberality,  have  presented  to  the  Socie¬ 
ty  a  set  of  the  Versions  of  Scriptures  printed 
by  them,  and  also  several  sets  of  their  Re¬ 


ports.  In  doing  this,  they  have  anticipated 
the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  who 
had  forwarded  an  order  for  the  same. 

In  consequence  of  the  necessarj’  absence 
of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ence  on  account  of  his  health,  no  corres¬ 
pondence  has  been  opened  with  other  Fo¬ 
reign  Societies.  The  President,  however, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Russian  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  which  has  been  honoured  with  an  an¬ 
swer  of  congratulation  and  wishes  for  our 
prosperity.  A  letter  has  also  been  received 
from  the  Hambui^h  and  Altona  Bible  Socie¬ 
ty,  of  the  same  description,  soliciting  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  us. 

The  Managers  have  thus  given  a  plain 
narrative  of  their  proceedings,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Society.  It  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  their  situation  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  novel,  but  in  the  highest  degree  difficult. 
They  had  no  experience,  and  yet  the  pub¬ 
lic  expected  great  things.  Ever)'  part  of 
the  machine  which  they  were  directed  to 
superintend  was  new  and  untried.  Its  ope¬ 
rations,  however,  have  thus  far  succeeded, 
and  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  its  capa¬ 
bility  for  far  more  extensive  usefulness  to 
our  common  country. 

The  Managers  did  not  feel  themselves 
warranted  at  first  to  afford  monied  aid,  or 
even  Bibles,  to  those  Auxiliaries  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  both.  Their  plans,  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  they  knew  would  involve  them  in 
heavy  expense;  and  they  could  not  with 
certainty  calculate  upon  a  surplus  of  funds. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  rapid  and  in¬ 
creasing  augmentation  of  their  means,  that 
they  have  been  induced  to  afford  the  follow¬ 
ing  gratuitous  supply  of  Bibles,  to  Auxilia¬ 
ries  w'hose  wants  were  great  and  pressing. 
East  Tennessee  Bible  Society,  500  Bibles. 
Steuben  County  (New- York) 

Bible  Society, . 100  da 

Essex  County  (New-York)  Bi¬ 
ble  Society, . 100  do. 

So  soon  as  their  present  engagements  w’ifl 
permit,  and  the  liberality  of  the  American 
people  shall  furnish  them  with  the  means, 
they  will  cheerfully  become  almoners,  in 
money  as  well  as  Bibles,  to  all  such  destitute 
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parts,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  may  require 
the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  far  they  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  discharge  their  duties,  not  only 
faithfully  but  intelli2:ently,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
approbation  of  the  Society  and  the  Public. 

The  Managers  cannot  conclude  their  Re¬ 
port,  without  obsen  ing,  that  the  origin,  in¬ 
crease,  and  success  of  Bible  Societies,  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  day  in  which  we  live.  God  has  been 
pleased  to  make  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
the  instrument  of  forming,  maturing,  che¬ 
rishing,  and  constantly  and  sul>stantially 
aiding  these  Societies,  not  only  within  her 
own  territories,  but  throughout  the  world. 
Greater  honour  has  never  been  conferred 
upon  any  people,  since  the  sceptre  depart¬ 
ed  from  Judah,  and  the  Lawgiver  from  be¬ 
tween  his  feet  Not  to  pay  a  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  them  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  would  be  ungrateful;  and  to  pay  a 
smaller  tribute  than  this,  would  discover  a 
criminal  disregard  to  the  w’ork  of  the  Lord 
and  the  ojjeration  of  his  hands.  To  honour 
those  whom  God  honours,  is  both  a  Chris¬ 
tian  privilege  and  duty.  Of  the  founders 
and  patrons  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi¬ 
ble  Society — a  Society  pre-eminent  in  the 
felicity  of  its  design  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
plans — when  they  are  gone  dowm  to  the 
gravr,  posterity  w  ill  say,  in  the  language  of 
an  eminent  statesman  and  orator  of  anti-  I 


quity,  “Bestowing  their  lives  on  the  public, 
they  have  every  one  received  a  praise  that 
will  never  decay,  a  sepulchre  that  wdll  al¬ 
ways  te  most  illustrious; — not  that  in  which 
their  bones  lie  mouldering,  but  that  in  which 
their  fame  is  presci^'ed,  to  be  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  when  honour  is  the  employ  of  cither 
word  or  act,  eternally  remembered.”  No 
glory  is  comjmrable  to  that  of  doing  good  to 
our  feliow-men :  and  of  all  the  various  kinds 
of  good  that  w'e  can  do  to  each  other,  none 
is  comparable  to  that  which  has  a  resjiect 
directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  spiritual  estate 
of  mankind.  This  is  to  do  them  good  in  the 
life  which  now'  is,  by  securing  to  them  eter¬ 
nal  good  in  the  life  which  is  to  come.  Such 
is  the  high  and  holy  aim  of  Bible  Societie?! 
in  every  part  of  our  world,  w'ho,  following 
in  the  track  of  the  illustrious  Parent  Institu¬ 
tion,  guided  by  her  experience,  and  quick¬ 
ened  by  her  example,  are  depositing  the 
seeds  of  truth  among  the  nations  to  w  hom 
they  have  access,  w  ith  the  confident  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  cause  it  to  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  myriads  of  our  fallen  race.  The 
word  has  gone  out  of  His  mouth  who  can¬ 
not  lie,  that  in  ever}’  place  incense  shall  be 
offered  unto  his  name,  and  a  pure  offering ; 
and  tlie  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  w'ill  p  r 
form  his  promise. 


- -VVUiV - 

Co  Correg'ponbcnt?. 


P.  is  inadmissible. 

“  The  letter  to  a  young  lady  of  the  Romish  Church,”  will  be  returned  to  the  w’riter  . 
we  must  beg  him  to  excuse  us,  w'hen  we  decline  to  insert  it. 

at  shall  receive  his  communication  on  calling  for  it,  with  our  reasons  for  not  pub¬ 
lishing  it. 

L.  S.  will  accept  our  thanks  for  what  we  have  received,  and  our  request  for  further 
favours. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M - *s  letter  shall  receive  due  attention. 


